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SOCIAL CHANGE 
by IAN HOGBIN 
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Tan Hogbin is Reader in Anthropology in the University of Sydney. He began studying 
the effects of European contact on primitive societies in 1927, the date of his first expe- 
dition to the south-west Pacific. Since then he has at different times lived for long 
periods in five native communities, three in the Solomon Islands and two in. New 
Guinea. He continued his studies throughout the Japanese invasion during World 
War II. As a member first of the British Solomon Islands Defence Force and later of 
the Australian Army he was directly concerned with the problems of native 
rehabilitation. 


In this book Dr Hogbin first considers the theories of social change and social continuity. 
His approach is through the analysis of social values, the sets of preferences that are 
current in any given society. He points out that change begins when the opportunity 
presents itself for achieving an established value in a new way. But each innovation 
causes a chain reaction, and if many new things are introduced simultaneously, as is 
now happening all over the world, the different change reactions cannot be separated. 
His suggestion for examining a changing society is to isolate the institutions. By this 
means it should be possible to discover what modifications have already taken place or 
are likely to occur in the future. Much of the evidence is drawn from Dr Hogbin’s 
personal observation of the impact of civilization on colonial peoples: the conclusions 
apply with equal force to ourselves. 


AFRICAN EXPERIMENT 
by J. C. pEGRAFT-JOHNSON 


Ready Nov 20. Demy 8vo, 192 pp, 4 maps. 25s net 


Although much has been written about the geography, political history, and ethno- 
graphy of the Colonies of the British Empire, less attention has been given to the study 
of its economic development. The aim of the present volume is to follow up the pioneer 
work of earlier writers on colonial economics with a contribution that surveys the 
problem in British West Africa, with special reference to the cooperative movement and 
its relation to agriculture and agricultural credit. The book covers a range of topics that 
include transition in land laws; cocoa and other agricultural products; the problem 
of rural indebtedness ; and cooperative societies and marketing. In the author’s view, 
the cooperative movement has a critical part to play in promoting the future economic 
prosperity of the region, and he is particularly concerned to emphasize that further 
development of the movement must take a course congruent with the existing culture 
and traditions of the African peoples. 


Professor deGraft-Johnson is the author of African Glory: The Story of Vanished 
Negro Civilizations. 
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RACE AND MYTH 


T is not enough to hang our heads in shame at the 
[ors of race antagonism in Britain. The task of 

humanists is to demonstrate that the prejudice which 
lingers on despite all disclaimers is based on a myth which 
has been exploded by scientific investigation. Anyone who 
doubts this should read the report compiled by a team of 
UNESCO experts and published two years ago. Of course, 
it will make no impression on the diehards of South Africa 
and Arkansas. They need a myth to support their political 
aims. But there are many people, unfortunately, who still 
feel, even though they hesitate tu say outright, that the 
colour of a man’s skin is correlated with his intelligence, 
that inter-marriage is biologically harmful, that the negro 
in particular is inferior to the white man. They have a 
sneaking, perhaps sub-conscious sympathy with the view 
advanced by a number of Christian thinkers in the past 
and expressed in an extreme form by C. Carroll (1900) in 
a book which offered ‘ Biblical and Scientific proofs that 
the Negro is not a member of the human race’. 

Myths are hard to kill when they are convenient to 
believe. It suited Hitler to propagate the myth of Aryan 
supremacy. It suited the early slavers and colonists to 
believe that negroes were intrinsically inferior. The legacy 
of that attitude is a stereotype of the negro as half-child, 
half-savage, beneath a thin veneer of civilization. He is 
made the scapegoat—as the Jews were by the Nazis—for 
all manner of discontents and grievances. No doubt the 
police can deal with young hooligans who chase him in 
the streets with iron bars, but they cannot remove deeper 
and more insidious prejudice. Thus a correspondent of The 
Times was told frankly by a railway union official that his 
men would never work under coloured supervision. That 
this sort of prejudice is widespread can hardly be doubted. 
It is as irrational as the dislike men used to feel about 
taking orders from a woman. Progress has been made 
since the Paris Conference of 1919 refused to accept the 
declaration of racial equality now embodied in the Charter 
of the United Nations. But a false image of the negro 
stubbornly persists, a reflex conditioned by centuries of 
white domination. The harm that myths can do is better 
appreciated by humanists than Christians. As one victim 
told a missionary: ‘When the white man came you had 
the Bible and we owned the land; now we have the Bible 
and you have the land.’ 
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ROME AND THE MODERN WORLD 


IUS XII combined un- 
doubted _ personal 
with that astuteness in 


charm 
worldly affairs which is often 
found in curious combination 
with the mystical temperament. 
He used the immense authority 
vested in him to the utmost and 
some of his innovations must 
have embarrassed his more con- 
servative advisors. But in all 
that concerns humanists he 
stood implacably against change. 
It takes more than the use of 
radio, aeroplanes and an electric 
razor to qualify as a citizen of 
the modern world. The bizarre 
ceremonies in St Peter’s and the 
extravagant pretensions of the 
Papacy are an anachronism. The 
pronouncements on _ morals 
made by Pius XII were an at- 
tempt to keep back the clock. 
Even Catholics, for example, 
were disturbed by the ban on 
operations to save a pregnant 
woman’s life and resorted to the 
excuse that the Pope’s words 
had been mis-translated. 

It is ironical that his last pro- 
nouncement on morals should 
deal with the duties of a doctor 
at a deathbed. Here again the 
harsher interpretation of a pre- 
vious ruling had to be amended. 


The Ethics of Pain 


The doctrine was first formu- 
lated by the great nineteenth- 
century casuist, St Alphonsus 
Liguori. He held that a man 
was justified in committing sui- 
cide by leaping from a window 
to get out of a burning building 
because the intention is_ to 
escape, and death is a secondary 
effect. This ingenious solution is 
sometimes known as the princi- 
ple of double effect. 

Suppose a man is dying pain- 
fully of cancer. The doctor may 
not end his misery by an injec- 
tion of morphia for that would 
be murder. He may, however, 
give him enough morphia to 
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stop the pain, provided his in- 
tention is not to kill, though he 
well knows that the minimum 
necessary dose will in fact kill. 
As the Pope put it: ‘It is lawful 
to do something that will pro- 
duce a good effect and a bad 
effect provided (1) the good 
effect and not the bad effect is 
directly intended, (2) the action 
is not in itself bad, (3) the good 
effect is not produced by the 
evil effect, and (4) there is a pro- 
portionate reason for permitting 
the foreseen evil effect to hap- 
pen. The same subtle reasoning 
makes killing in war permissible 
because the intention is to stop 
the enemy and his death is inci- 
dental, though this sounds a bit 
strained in these days of H- 
bombs. 


Doctor’s Dilemma 


OWEVER, it is the result, not 

the verbal juggling, that 
matters, and it seems that in 
theory, if not in practice, Eng- 
lish law lags behind the Church. 
No doctor can feel absolutely 
safe in administering a mercy 
drug. It is not always such a 
simple matter as steadily increas- 
ing the dose. Sometimes, as in 
advanced lung diseases, half the 
normal dose of morphine, given 
in extreme agony, may prove 
lethal. The individual doctor has 
to bear the same wholly unfair 
responsibility as in cases of 
therapeutic abortion. If a com- 
plaint is made by the relatives, 
he may have to stand trial. And 
the only way of ending this in- 
tolerable situation is to legalize 
euthanasia. 

So far all attempts to amend 
the law have failed. The Bill 
introduced by Lord Ponsonby in 
1936 was defeated. In 1950 Lord 
Chorley moved that a further 
inquiry should be made, but the 
Lords rejected the motion. Two 
years later a petition was organ- 
ized to the United Nations for 


euthanasia to be regarded ag q 
human right. Thanks largely to 
religious opposition, it failed. 
Last year the Archbishop of 


Canterbury, like Archbishop 
Lang before him, declared 
roundly that mercy killing 


should be regarded as murder 
and nothing else. Apparently it 
is wicked to torture our enemies, 
but not those who are dearest to 
us. The Pope’s logic is better 
than this. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses in Trouble 


| SEE that Jehovah’s Witnesses 
have been beaten up again in 
Eire. They tried to hold a meet. 
ing outside the village church 
and left leaflets in the confes- 
sional box, which was certainly 
asking for trouble. But the Irish 
Constitution is supposed to 
guarantee freedom of religious 
worship. That means, I should 
have thought, that however 
crazy your beliefs, you ought to 
be protected by the law from 
being attacked with fists and 
sticks and knocked unconscious, 
which is what happened at 
Killaloe. 

The judge, however, took the 
view that these zealous mission- 
aries only got what they asked 
for. The assailants were not 
punished and the victims had to 
pay their costs. A similar inci- 
dent some time ago in Limerick 
was stated to be a precedent for 
future findings of the court. On 
that occasion also the young 
fanatics who had been attacked 
paid the only penalty inflicted— 
the costs of the action. No 
doubt they can console them- 
selves with the thought that 
Armageddon is not far off and 


Satan’s armies will then be 
routed. Both the Catholic 
Church and (oddly enough) 


UNO will be destroyed in what 
Judge Rutherford called ‘the 
bloodiest battles in mankind's 
bloodiest wars’. 
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4 Good Time Coming 


ucH a pleasing prospect no 

doubt consoled the vast 
athering of Witnesses at Har- 
ngay While the war-drums 
sowled menacingly in the For- 
mosa straits. ‘Millions now liv- 
ing Will never die’ is a reassuring 
dogan in this Atomic Age. 
When the great slaughter is over 
the world will enjoy 1,000 years 
of happiness. The survivors will 
be rejuvenated. They can marry 
and have babies, but nobody 
will fall ill or die except a hand- 
ful of saints who will go straight 
to heaven to make up the total 
number of 144,000. When the 
millennium comes to an end 
Satan will be allowed a final 
throw, but his defeat is a cer- 
tainty. 

In some ways the apocalyptic 
expectations of the first Christ- 
ians are closer to these fantasies 
than to more orthodox theology. 
And although we now assign 
them to the lunatic fringe, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses are pretty 
hard-headed in their financial 
transactions. They well under- 
stand that people who think the 
world is coming to an end are 
not quite so disposed to hang on 
to ‘filthy lucre’. Moreover, the 
sales figures of their publications 
total over sixty million a year. 


Clean-up in Italy 


— month I drew attention 
to the puzzling anomaly of 
vice flourishing under the very 
eyes of the Church in Naples. 
The fact that a new law has 
come into force in Italy abolish- 
ing brothels may suggest that at 
last the authorities are alive to 
the evil. I doubt if that is the 
right conclusion. The new law 
is not the outcome of clerical 
agitation but the result of a lone 
fight waged for ten years by a 
sixty-eight-year-old Socialist MP, 
Signora Lina Merlin. Political 
expediency rather than morality 
brought the belated support of 
the Christian Democrats. It 
seems that Italy’s hope of be- 
coming a member of the Secur- 
ity Council was the decisive 
factor. Failure to comply with 
UNO’s requirement that mem- 
ber States should abolish toler- 


ated houses would have dam- 
aged Italy’s chances. In any 
case, how could such a pro- 
foundly Christian country lag 
behind Japan? 

Nevertheless, there was in- 
tense Conservative opposition. 
Anglo-Saxon principles, it was 
urged, do not apply to a Latin 
country. And if this seems a 
curious argument, the authority 
of St Thomas Aquinas and St 
Augustine can be invoked in 
defence of the prostitute. ‘She 
is like the filth in the sea or the 
sewer in the palace’, St Thomas 
wrote. ‘Take away the sewer and 
you will fill the palace with pol- 
lution and likewise with the filth 
in the sea. Wherefore Augustine 
says that the earthly city has 
made the use of harlots a lawful 
immorality.’ 


Agnostics Please Note 


¥ any readers brought up by 
agnostic parents regret that 
they were not baptized as in- 
fants I shall be glad to hear 
from them. A correspondent in 
The Times has stated that in her 
experience as a psychotherapist 
she has come across such cases. 
She argues that parents ought 
not to deprive their children of 
a rite which they may later wish 
they had undergone. I should 
have thought that anyone who 
feels he has missed something by 
his parents’ attitude has an easy 
remedy. The church door is 
open. 

The idea that some mysterious 
benefit is conferred on a young 
child by sprinkling him with 
water and repeating a formula 
is an interesting survival of 
magical thinking. This is all the 
more obvious when you recol- 
lect that according to Canon 
Law anyone ‘be he cleric or lay, 
believer or infidel, man _ or 
woman, can validly administer 
the Sacrament’, The right words 
must be used and the water 
must touch the head. 


Marie Stopes 
I DON’T think 


received the 


Marie Stopes 
support, even 
from humanists, that she de- 
served. She had more than her 
fair share of abuse and persecu- 





The late Dr Marie Stopes 


tion from her enemies. In the 
early days her clinics were dam- 
aged, her meetings broken up, 
her books banned. She carried 
on in the teeth of fierce opposi- 
tion, and she brought birth 
control to the masses. It was no 
longer a middle class privilege, 
but available to those who 
needed it most. Women who 
came to the free clinics were not 
subjected to an embarrassing 
inquisition. They were not even 
asked for their marriage lines. 
And this, of course, brought 
pained murmurs from_ people 
who felt that the theory was 
excellent but the practice not 
quite respectable. 

She did more than anyone 
else in this country to bring 
about the change in_ public 
opinion which made even the 
bishops at Lambeth eat their 
past words. She was both an 
authority on coal and a poet. 
Her exuberance spilled over at 
times into crankiness in later 
years. As a schoolboy I was 
fascinated by a little book she 
wrote on botany. That was 
before she wrote on birth con- 
trol and before I had heard of 
it. Years afterwards I took the 
chair for her at a public meet- 
ing. She told us about the 
unscrupulous methods used 
against her. But they were all to 
no avail. 

Hector HawTon 
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PROFILE OF ALEX COMFORT 








O other writer-scientist under forty in 
Ne« islands has made so distinct an 

impression on his contemporaries and at 
so high an artistic and intellectual level as Alex 
Comfort. Born in 1920 in London, he was edu- 
cated at Highgate School, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and the London Hospital. A qualified 
doctor, he did not go into general or specialized 
practice, but adopted medical research as his pro- 
fession. Comfort’s reputation as a creative writer 
rests mainly on his novels, such as The Power 
House (1944) and A Giant’s Strength (1952), and 
his three volumes of poetry, A Wreath for the 
Living (1943), The Signal to Engage (1947), and 
All But He Departed (1951). 

A great synthesizer—he has written medical 
textbooks, literary and art criticism, assorted 
essays in zoology, chemistry, and social psycho- 
logy, and has engaged in political controversy— 
Comfort long ago declared himself a militant 
scientific humanist. His absolutist pacifism even 
has had an aggressive edge that must at times 
have disturbed the more placid among his fellow 
pacifists. It is typical of his attitude that in des- 
cribing himself he often writes that he ‘ refused 
war service’ rather than that he had been 
exempted because of his medical studies. 

For some years a Nuffield Research Fellow, he 
has specialized in the biological aspects of old 
age and is the author of a standard work on the 
subject. His imaginative writing alone suggests 
unusual power in the organization of mental 
energy and resource. 

Comfort grew to maturity in the early years of 
the last war. His generation had never known 
even the relative stability and security of the years 
between the two great wars. It had to fight its 
way to certainty, or some semblance of certainty, 
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THE MILITANT PACIFIST 
by ROBERT GREACEN 


Anarchist and _ pacifist, 
Alex Comfort offers a unique humanist synthesis 


poet, novelist, doctor, 


under stress. More than any other writer of his 
age-group, he helped to give literary and political 
direction to those who came of age in the years 
of black-out, air-raid shelter, and_ saturation 
bombing-raid existence. In those days his main 
literary preoccupation was a vindication of the 
romantic element in literature. The preface to 
Lyra: An Anthology of New Lyric (1942), jointly 
edited by Alex Comfort and the present writer, 
stressed this view: ‘We feel that the over-thirty 
classicism which still insists on calling itself 
“younger ” has ceased to represent the growing 
edge of poetry.’ Further, it was pointed out that 
the emphasis in that selection had been on the 
lyric, because we had found in lyrical reflective 
poetry ‘the deepest and most artistically valid 
analysis of our living today ’. 


Poet and Novelist 

Alex Comfort’s own poems are at their best 
wonderfully evocative and sensuous and have the 
lucid exactness of phrase and image one might 
expect from a man with a rigorous scientific 
training. The love poems reveal an exquisite 
tenderness. How absolutely ‘ right’ are these lines 
from one of his best-known poems, The Atoll in 
the Mind: 

Out of what calms and pools the cool shell grows 


dumb teeth under clear waters, where no currents 
fracture the coral’s porous horn 


Grows up the mind’s stone tree, the honeycomb, 
the plump brain coral breaking the pool’s mirror, 
the ebony antler, the cold sugared fan. 

Comfort was a member of the war-time group 
of writers who called themselves the ‘ New Apoca- 
lypse ’, a somewhat fanciful name that ought not 
to obscure the fact that they produced a respect- 
ably large body of solid work. Their members 
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Rk. Brackenbury 
Dr Alex Comfort, writer and scientist 


inluded Henry Treece, G. S. Fraser, and J. F. 
Hendry, and among their associates were Sir 
Herbert Read and Dylan Thomas. 

No Such Liberty (1941) was Comfort’s first 
novel. It told the story of a young German doctor 
and his wife who had been driven into exile 
because of their hatred of war; the incidents 
described were based on fact. This is an early, 
relatively immature work, but the hand of the 
future and more highly developed novelist may 
be clearly seen in its pages. The Almond Tree 
(1942) brought a considerable technical advance, 
but it was really with The Power House, in 1944, 
that Comfort reached maturity as a writer of 
fiction. Here he painted an enormous Zola-esque 
canvas of France under the Occupation, making 
an exciting re-casting of a situation he could know 
only from reading or word-of-mouth accounts by 
French refugees. 


An Ethical Formula 

This then was a work compounded of intellec- 
tual energy and poetic sensibility; and it was 
naturally acclaimed by the most perceptive critics. 
On This Side Nothing, in which the tantalizing 





position of the Jew is sympathetically and drama- 
tically treated, followed in 1949. His last novel 
to appear, A Giant's Strength (1952), analyses the 
struggle of a mathematician of genius to free 
himself from the strait-jacket imposed by dictator- 
ship. The author wrote of it, with the Cold War 
in mind: ‘ Certainly it is propaganda, but not for 
either of the present combatants. Once we see 
the world in terms of real people, we cease to be 
hysterical about it.’ 

The tone of A Giant's Strength is, as that 
statement would lead one to suppose, less lyrical 
and more scientific and sociological than some of 
the earlier novels. But it is a valid exposition of 
a nasty contemporary situation. Similar preoccu- 
pations to those of the novels will be found in the 
single collection of Comfort’s short stories, 
Letters from an Outpost (1947). 

Comfort never turns away, as do so many of 
our writers, from that much-abused (and seldom 
clearly defined) word ‘ propaganda ’ ; he has never 
had any desire to escape into estheticism. His 
object is always to pin-point reality, though he 
occasionally uses an oblique approach. The real 
key to his thought will be found in the word he 
uses again and again: responsibility. He main- 
tains: ‘We have no responsibility whatever to a 
barbaric society . . . our responsibilities to each 
other I believe to be boundless . . . The only res- 
ponsible ethic is that of responsible humanness.’ 


The Right to Disobey 

He reminds us of the ancient conflict between 
man and organized society ; and it was his aware- 
ness of this conflict, seen in heightened form, that 
led him to anarchism rather than socialism. If 
society claims what the honest citizen cannot in 
all conscience give, what then? Comfort replies 
simply: ‘ Against irresponsible society the indi- 
vidual’s chief weapon is disobedience.’ Thus he 
believes that the truly heroic man of our time is 
not the bomber pilot but the conscientious objec- 
tor to war, the man who recognizes and will not 
abdicate his responsibility as a human being. 

Now Comfort’s arguments are normally intel- 
lectual and scientific, but there is at least one 
emotive passage in Art and Social Responsibility 
(1946) which graphically underlines the point of 
view of the definitely committed anti-war 
minority : 

I was present at a strange celebration. We sat round 


a table drinking to a young man’s future. A week 
before the house had been in mourning as if he were 
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already dead. He was reaching his eighteenth birth- 
day, when one chooses between a butcher’s life and a 
sheep’s death. The papers had come. During that day 
he fell into his machine at work. One of his legs had 
become shorter than the other. It is as though he 
had been given a paper certifying: ‘This man is out 
of the hands of the Lunatics...” 

Non-pacifists may squirm a little at the violence 
of expression here, especially if they hold the view 
that the average soldier, even in the nuclear age, 
still thinks of himself as a defender of his coun- 
try’s honour rather than as a hired assassin; yet 
even they will be moved by Comfort’s patent 
sincerity. 

One of the most remarkable achievements of 
Alex Comfort lies in his synthesis of romanticism 
and scientific humanism. Too many romanticists 
have tended to reject science out of hand, and 
too many scientists have—to adapt the phrase— 
locked themselves up in ivory laboratories. Of 
course it is not science really that most of us 
reject but its irresponsible use, for which we are 
all—and not the scientists alone—responsible. 
Comfort, having bridged science and poetry in 
his own personality, naturally wants to bring 
together these apparent incompatibles. Not less 
important is his warning that the artist must not 
seek exemptions and privileges; nor the scientist 
for that matter. He can be truly called an agita- 
tor, for he has attempted to shake people (intel- 
lectuals and ‘ ordinary’ people alike) out of their 
prejudices and easy acceptance of dehumanized 
attitudes. 


Pacifist and Anarchist 


It might be thought that in coping with his 
various forms of literary self-expression, apart 
altogether from his scientific research, Alex 
Comfort would have no time to spare for public 
activities. On the contrary, he can find time for 
non-party political work. For most of his adult 
years he has been closely identified with the non- 
communist peace movement, in particular the 
Peace Pledge Union founded by Dick Sheppard. 
He was a signatory of the original declaration of 
the Authors’ World Peace Appeal which was 
started in the spring of 1951, and for a time was 
one of it moving spirits. Later he resigned from 
its executive committee when it seemed obvious 
that the association was being captured by a 
communist faction intent on making it into a 
‘front’ organization. 

Comfort has supported the British anarchist 
group in various ways and has had a long-stand- 
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ing sympathy with the viewpoint of Sir Herbert 
Read. More recently, Comfort has been speaking 
at public meetings sponsored by the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament; and he actively sup. 
ported the anti-H-bomb march to Aldermaston, 
A great talker in private, he is by no means an 
outstanding platform personality, in part because 
he scorns the dramatic tricks that can win over 
even the most intelligent large audiences, His 
sincerity and quiet marshalling of the facts relat. 
ing to the nuclear threat to civilization have never. 
theless had their effect. 

All this achievement is only possible by a 
superb organization of time and energy ; and this 
indeed is one of the several qualities that Comfort 
has in common with any successful field com- 
mander. He thinks rapidly and accurately, both 
before the battle and while it is going on. 


On the Side of Man 


There is a touch of the Puritan about him—he 
is practically a teetotaller, though as he remarks 
of himself, ‘I’ve beaten the drum for more and 
better sex!’—and it may be of importance that 
his university was Cambridge, with its radical and 
scientific tradition. While he has an enormous 
sense of fun and loves high jinks, he could hardly 
be called a humorous or genial man. Always 
helpful in personal relations, he inspires his 
friends to intellectual and artistic effort, but can 
be patient when they slow-wittedly fail to see the 
point. Above all else, perhaps, he gives the im- 
pression of true humility. 

One objection has been raised to Comfort’ 
political views—and it is a big one. This is 
simply that in the face of the present big ideo- 
logical struggle the division of the world into the 
‘West’ on the one hand and the Moscow-Pekin 
axis on the other, men like Comfort have opted 
for neutrality. He answered that criticism a few 
years ago in a BBC broadcast—and his words 
are not merely an answer to this particular charge, 
but form in themselves a positive statement: ‘To 
those who denounce my view as neutrality, | 
would reply that so strongly do I oppose not only 
atrocities of all kinds but the pestilence itself 
from which I believe they spring, that a bald 
reassertion of what I have called “ humanity”, 
so far from being neutral, is a declaration of 
partisanship—of being, more specifically, on the 
side of man.’ And if anybody is on the side of 
man, then unquestionably it is Alex Comfort. 
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that there are in existence unpublished 

diaries kept by George Bernard Shaw in his 
arly London days. Curiosity about them is great. 
Naturally, people expect that an exceptional man 
who said memorable things may have confided 
qual, or better, things to so private a compila- 
tion. A diary such as the one kept by Pepys or 
Marie Bashkirtseff is one ‘ that the world will not 
willingly let die’. Conceivably, Shaw’s might be 
of such, or much higher, quality. 

Conceivably—yes ; in fact—no. 

Shaw’s diaries start in January 1885 and end in 
October 1897 with one hiatus: the year 1892 is 
perhaps lost or destroyed. His age was twenty- 
nine when they began, and thus forty-one when 
they ended. In his much-padded but indispensable 
biography, Mr St John Ervine speaks of ‘this 
unfortunate loss’ and deplores the fact that con- 
sequently the full development of Shaw’s liaison 
with Jenny Paterson cannot be told. However, 
we know quite enough of that from Shaw’s view- 
point; and the really lamentable thing is that we 
have not Mrs Paterson telling us her side of the 
story. 

I think I have identified this missing volume. 
Invited to take away masses of waste-paper from 
the Shaws’ Fitzroy Square lodgings, Dan Rider 
found a diary by G.B.S. among the rubbish, as 
he tells in his slight Adventures with Bernard 
Shaw ; and he restored this to Shaw’s sister, Lucy. 
Like Dickens, Shaw was a ruthless and sensible 
destroyer of papers and private correspondence, 
80 it is probable that this 1892 volume was des- 
troyed. We owe the preservation of these others 
—and so much else—to Miss Blanche Patch, 
Shaw’s invaluable secretary. 

Oscar Wilde said that of a great man’s disciples 
it was always Judas who wrote his biography. But 
if the man be autobiographical, he may well be 
his own Iscariot; and to some extent the auto- 
biographical Shaw ever was. The Iscariotism of 
these diaries is the most interesting part of them, 
for in general they are a chronicle of very small 


Fis some time it has been generally known 





SHAW’S UNPUBLISHED DIARIES 
by C. G. L. DU CANN 


The real man behind the personality of the successful 
playwright is revealed in his voluminous diaries 


beer, gone flat with age. Mr Ervine has indus- 
triously dug out the ‘spicier’ bits relating to 
Shaw’s relations with Alice Lockett, Jenny Pater- 
son, May Morris, Annie Besant, Edith Nesbit, and 
Florence Emery. But he has by no means ex- 
hausted their interest nor followed up all the 
clues ; a boring, and sometimes barren, enterprise 
without doubt. Still, a future prospector might 
strike gold. 

Will these diaries ever be published in full? 
Even the piety of Shavians and the Shaw Society 
would only stomach extracts, I think. At present, 
the diaries sleep in a publisher’s safe. Their ulti- 
mate destination, I imagine, will be the sepulchre 
of the British Museum. 

One regrets that Shaw did not keep a journal— 
so different from a diary—on the lines of those 
kept by the De Goncourts or his contemporary 
Arnold Bennett. 

His diaries are unequal, as is to be expected ; 
often childishly factual about the merest trifles, 
resembling nothing so much, very often, as a 
policeman’s note-book, or even, so far as the 
opposite sex is concerned, the record of daily 
engagements found by that policeman in a com- 
mon prostitute’s raided flat. For readability, ‘ the 
daily round the common task ’ does not in general 
‘furnish all we need to ask’ by any means. How- 
ever, there are occasional raisins in the pudding, 
streaks of gold in the dull ore. 

What manner of man was this Shaw of 1885 
as self-revealed? Not the Shaw people think he 
was. In reality, he was neither more nor less 
than a youthful Samuel Smiles translating a belief 
in self-help into action. What made him tick was 
self-improvement and self-advancement ; his zest 
and zeal in that cause were tremendous. He tries 
to teach himself Danish and German; he casti- 
gates his laziness, his procrastination, and his 
womanizing. A more than Meredithian egoist, he 
is yet modest and uncertain both of his abilities 
and his future. 

His incessant and insensate activities grow in 
number and intensity. His energy in journalistic 
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and speechifying maid-of-all-work; in dogged 
novel-writing routine; in pouring out a flood of 
letters, mostly ‘strong’, to all sorts of men and 
women; in constantly lecturing and being lec- 
tured, upon freethought, politics, and economics ; 
in going hither and thither for no cash and little 
credit is almost incredible. 

Never did any man wallow in such oceans of 
cocoa (fitting drink perhaps for a writer on a 
Cadbury newspaper). Never did man put so many 
women into so many buses and trains; and never 
did man miss so many last trains. Only Dickens, 
whose verbal demoniac vitality was equal to 
Shaw’s, wrote and walked as much and as far at 
a stretch in early manhood; neither minded a 
trudge of twenty-seven miles or so at one time. 

Shaw’s ‘ Mermaid Tavern’ was the Wheatsheaf 
Vegetarian Restaurant in Rathbone Place, where 
the ‘advanced’ of this day used to congregate. 
Fabians and freethinkers, other schools of social- 
ism, and anarchists, radicals, literary and theatri- 
cal people and Bohemians generally were there ; 
and for a long time Shaw ate there daily. In 
these diaries he graduates from dining there at the 
cheapest possible price, about eightpence, to din- 
ing with Haldane to meet such important men as 
Balfour and Asquith—whom he later turned into 
* Balsquith ’. 

His diaries correct the over-simplified atmos- 
phere of the standard biographies. For example, 
he did as much or more work for the Liberal and 
Radical Party as for the Socialists. Massingham 
was temporarily even a greater friend and col- 
league than Sidney Webb; and for a time he 
haunted the National Liberal Club. Some time 
elapsed before he got caught in the Cob-Webbery, 
never to be freed. Archer was his John the Bap- 
tist in play-writing, dramatic criticism, free- 
lancing and Ibsenism of course; but Shaw’s debt 
to him as rescuer and friend was almost incalcu- 
lable. 


Respect for Money 


The diaries again correct the impression of the 
biographers that Shaw was merely the music 
critic (as Corno di Basetto) to The Star. He was 
one of its handymen from inception: like Shakes- 
peare when he first came to London, Shaw was 
willing to turn his hand to anything needed, how- 
ever humble. He was reporter, paragraph-penny- 
a-liner, letter-writer, ‘special correspondent’ on 
provincial assignments. He even reported a prize- 
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George Bernard Shaw in 1901 


fight, five days of the Trade Union Conference at 
Cardiff in 1895, and the Duke of York’s wedding 
procession as late as July 1893 (‘ warm work writ- 
ing in the sun and rushing off full speed afterwards 
to the office’). As a good reporter, he justifiably 
boasts that he handed in a full column of des- 
cription twenty-five minutes after the Queen’s 
carriage passed. 

No biographer has yet disinterred from the 
dusty files of The Star the rich amount of Shav- 
iana-all-sorts they must contain on the evidence 
of these diaries, 

In spite of his superabundant energy, the health 
of this vegetarian was bad. He was as afflicted 
as Browning’s Grammarian: if calculus did not 
rack him, tussis attacked him. He had constant 
colds, influenza, fevers, neuralgia, headaches, very 
bad teeth, malaise, nervous exhaustion, and low 
spirits. No wonder; for he drove himself relent- 
lessly. 

Like Balzac, by his writing-habits he turned 
night into day. He would sit up writing until 
three, four, or even five o'clock in the morning: 
he often rose next day at eleven or even mid-day. 
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He would write anywhere: in the train (like 
Trollope), in a bus, under a street lamp-post, and 
(nce) on an Embankment coping-stone. Some 
fhis writing of this period reads like it. 

Traces of his deep life-lasting respect for money 
(specially his own) are here. Pitiful expenditures 
we recorded, such as a penny railway-ticket to 
ge Mother off, and ninepenny haircuts and 
pennies given to beggars. His debts ranged from 
ixspence to three shillings to his mother and 
sster Lucy ; his only loan, one half-crown. With 
others’ money he was most honest and scrupulous ; 
he refused payments from Archer for ‘ devilling ’. 
Fach year he set down his earnings in detail: 
they ranged from £197 6s 10d in 1889 to £1,089 
4sin 1897, when his The Devil’s Disciple royalties 
virtually doubled them. 


He Kissed and Told 


A role which will surprise his readers is that of 
Shaw as chairman of a shareholders’ meeting of 
the Independent Theatre Co in October 1895. 
Another little-known role of his is that of editing 
the periodical The Cooperative Commonwealth 
for the Modern Press in his early days. 

In spite of his boasts as to his sex-prowess and 
normality to Frank Harris and the public, these 
diaries confirm the general belief that Shaw was 
not normal sexually. He was an unforgivable sex- 
teaser, rousing women and failing to answer the 
emotions he aroused. Unscrupulously he kissed 
and told—and in telling, exaggerated the kisses. 
This would not matter if he did not blame—and 
worse, name—his victims. 

Adroitly adopting Herrick’s phrase, Mr Ervine 
has correctly summed up the original of Shaw’s 
Julia in The Philanderer, Jenny Paterson (as 
depicted in Shaw’s diaries) as ‘a tempestuous 
petticoat’. But so would have any woman of 
spirit been with him. It is a million pities that his 
Jenny (whom he never calls anything but J.P. 
though May Morris is always May), his Florence, 
his May, and his Annie never told their side of 
Shaw’s love-making: their replies would have 
made rich reading. 

For example, he records his alleged rape on 
his twenty-ninth birthday in 1885, saying that he 
Was an absolute novice, and ‘did not take the 
initiative in the matter ’, this being ‘ my first con- 
nection of the kind’. His departure from Jenny’s 
house in Brompton Square at three in the morn- 
ing was watched by an old woman next door, 





‘whose evil interpretation of the lateness of my 
departure greatly alarmed us’. It might well, for 
the watcher was right. And when Shaw records 
how, during the absence of her husband in Paris, 
he slept in a field with his mystically-betrothed 
May Morris, one does not wonder that the hus- 
band blamed Shaw for the break-up of the 
marriage later. 

The plain fact is that the sexuai life of Shaw 
in his early manhood (like the rest of his life) 
was untidy, and even squalid. He lived in a litter 
of paper and a litter of women which he was 
congenitally incapable of clearing up, until Char- 
lotte Payne-Townshend rescued him. In _ his 
domestic entourage as a bachelor he had three 
females, mother and sister and servant, all usually 
*, But even allowing for Lucy’s tours on the 
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out’. 
provincial stage and Mrs Shaw’s music-lessons 
they must have been a feckless lot, since home- 
dinners of a bit of bread and the like are 
chronicled. Yet—vividly illustrating the contrast 
between his epoch and ours—he did not, at his 
most poverty-stricken, have to manage without a 
domestic servant, Mrs Adams. 

His biographers ignore Mrs Adams. Not so 
Shaw ; some of her shortcomings are duly noted. 

There is some unconscious, if no conscious, 
humour in these solemn compilations. When 
Henry Arthur Jones reads his new play Michael 
and His Lost Angel to Shaw, Shaw a few days 
later inflicts his Candida upon his fellow drama- 
tist. It is difficult to say whether the punishment 
did, or did not, exceed the offence. An entry 
‘Did no work except getting teeth filled’ reveals 
an unusual conception of what constitutes work. 
When Miss Payne-Townshend, his wife-to-be, 
gave an ‘ At Home’ Shaw records that he did not 
go to see her; instead he went to see a bicycle. 
This perhaps is understandable: a contemporary 
portrait shows the lady without her bank-account 
as somewhat less attractive than the bicycle she 
is photographed with. 


Lack of Courage 


In these days he had his Puritan side, which 
grew on him with the years. He forgoes the 
company of his Socialist comrades sooner than 
sit in a railway smoking-carriage for an hour or 
so. In 1895 he gives up going to the Saturday 
Review lunches at the Café Royal (when its dra- 
matic critic at £6 per month!) because of bawdy 
talk. Only once did Oscar Wilde attend, and 
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“young Douglas’ was with him; that was imme- 
diately before the Queensberry trial. ‘ They left 
in some indignation because Harris refused to 
appear as a witness—a literary expert witness— 
to the high artistic character of Wilde’s book 
Dorian Gray. Considering Harris’s extravagant 
professions of friendship and admiration for 
Wilde, they might well be indignant; and this 
behaviour alone justifies Robert Sherard’s later 
indictment of Harris as a false friend. 

In view of the older Shaw’s warm pen-friend- 
ship with the older Lord Alfred Douglas, whom 
he used to call his ‘Childe Alfred’, this passage 
is interesting. No doubt Shaw was not then 
esteemed important enough to be asked by Wilde 
to testify ; but had he been asked, would he have 
had the courage to come forward? Like Harris, 
he had plenty of pen-hardihood, but that is not 
the same as Court-courage. Physical courage 
Shaw never claimed, and indeed, after ‘ Bloody 
Sunday’ and Cunningham Graham’s statement 
that ‘Bernard Shaw was the first man to run 
away’ and his self-confessed failure to ‘give a 
lead’ when asked, any such claim would have 
been laughed at. 

Ploughing through the hundreds of entries in 
these diaries, the reader must be struck by the 
absence of the characteristically-vivid Shavian 
phraseology. Not a single shaft of wit or humour 
illumines the scene; in a wilderness of words 
upon prosaic happenings, not a single oasis of a 
paradox or quip gives refreshment to the travel- 
ler. If you did not know these to be the work of 
the Master himself, you would swear them to be 
written by some dull and muddy-mettled rascal 
with a single-track mind bogged down in a hope- 
less morass of journalism and politics. 

This is not the Shaw of the plays and the pre- 
faces and the polemics that we can still read with 
delight. But it is the Shaw of the worst passages 
of his earliest novels; the Shaw who was an 
unpromising beginner and who took so long to 
develop from a very ugly duckling into a swan 
that could challenge comparison with the Swan 
of Avon himself without being absurd. 

Then how did he redeem himself? So far as 
these diaries answer that question, the answer is, 
as in the cases of Shakespeare and Dickens, those 
other self-made English writers to whom he has 
earned the right to be compared—‘ By some 
natural gift and an inordinate amount of damned 
hard work in the use of the gift’. 
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POLYGAMY IN 
AFRICA 


by A. N. EZEABASILI 


O most Europeans, perhaps, the word 

‘polygamy’ calls to mind an African or 

Oriental chief revelling in riotous sexual 
entertainment and surrounded by his thousand 
wives, some trimming his finger-nails, others shav- 
ing his beard, and all ministering to the pleasure 
of their husband—lord almighty of all he surveys, 
But more often than not, it is extreme cases 
that come to the attention of roving journalists 
and travellers, who add as much salt as possible 
to their experiences. 

Polygamy is an African tradition and, because 
of the changing times, is different in big African 
towns today from what it is in the villages, where 
little change has taken place since the advent of 
the white man. 

I don’t think polygamy, generally speaking, is 
all that Europeans imagine it to be. In olden days 
chiefs married many wives because more wives 
meant more allies and fewer enemies. The Fon 
of Bale in the Cameroons was being persuaded 
some time ago by UNO to do without most of 
the 200 or more wives in his harem. The old 
chief couldn’t understand why it should be any- 
body’s business if his subjects brought him their 
daughters in order to win his favour. F'« retorted 
that it is only Europeans, who can’t aflord more, 
who marry only one wife. 


The Price of a Bride 

To marry a wife in Nigeria is a very costly 
affair for the bridegroom. In Iboland the bride- 
price can be as high as £400, according to the 
education and beauty of the bride. 

However, the polygamy of the peasant and 
that of the chief are different from one another. 
A peasant’s most valued possession is his wife, 
and women marry for security. It is not con 
sidered the business of any girl to agree or di- 
agree with being wedded to a man her parents 
have chosen for her. 

The peasant usually marries not more than 
four wives, who live in different houses in the 
same walled compound. Thus they lead an inde 
pendent existence, which minimizes friction, Each 
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tas her own back-yard garden and section of the 
arm. Each carries on her trading and manages 
her own affairs. 

Many peasants would have more wives but for 
yck of money. The more wives a man has, the 
more hands to work on the farm. Farmers with 
nany Wives, and therefore a brood of children, 
vere feared and respected by their neighbours ; 
fared because they could command powerful 
apport in border quarrels, and respected because 
they were considered very rich. When there was 
0 formal education they had little financial res- 
pnsibility for the children. 


Wives Support Husbands 


The husband’s sole responsibility in such a 
ystem is to provide yams, and money for other 
items of food. To avoid conflicting claims, each 
of his wives had an exclusive right to him (includ- 
ing cooking) on particular days of the week. 
Whenever it was a woman’s turn, she did all in 
her power to please her husband, and a clever 
husband made the best he could of the oppor- 
tunity. 

In urban areas today, because of changing con- 
ditions, the town polygamist differs appreciably 
from his village counterpart. He may be a mer- 
chant, petty trader, or a Civil Servant. In most 
cases, where the polygamist has a house in his 
native village he keeps all his wives but one there 
and they come in turns to live with him in the 
town. 

When the husband hasn’t got a house of his 
own anywhere, he rents rooms for his wives in 
different parts of the town and allows them to 
visit him by rotation. His wives engage in trade, 
and I know many wives who are richer than their 
husbands and help them out of financial diffi- 
culties. 

Polygamists have a great many children, and 
the cost of their education and maintenance is 
always a source of worry. I asked one polygamist 
how he managed to pay school fees. 

‘Oh, their mothers compete for my love and 
do ‘everything to please me ’, he replied. ‘ When I 
ask one for a pound she brings five. And that is 
how I pay the school fees.’ 

‘Do you get on amicably with your wives?’ 

‘I love one of them above the others, though I 
don’t let the others discover the fact. But before I 
Marry at all I consult the oracle ; I check up the 
woman’s family history and see if the family is 





troublesome. If the oracle says the woman is 
good, I marry her.’ 

I looked around the room and saw the oracle 
—an awe-inspiring gargoyle around which some 
cowries and coins lay scattered. 

‘Do your wives ever consult this oracle of 
yours?’ 

‘The moment women discover your trick, you 
are as good as lost!’ he said, and I believed him. 

The discussion turned to educated Nigerian 
women of today. 

‘They want monogamous marriage so that they 
will be the only idol of the house, where they 
will lord it over their husbands. They have certi- 
ficates, hold a good job, and, painting their lips 
red like Europeans, sit cross-legged on a cushion 
proclaiming woman’s rights.’ 

I am not attempting in this article to support 
the African polygamist. All I want to point out is 
that polygamy is not the evil it is thought to be. 
More than that, it doesn’t result in that mutual 
boredom which is characteristic of monogamy. A 
husband has no restrictions placed on his love- 
making because his wives know they have no 
exclusive right to him. The wives, too, are not 
bored, because their husbands come to them at 
stated times. 


European Hypocrisy 


A polygamist’s wife told me that at other times 
she could, if she pleased, powder her face and let 
other men admire her also. A good deal of the 
quarrels in monogamous marriages arise out of 
woman’s deep-rooted jealousy encouraged by 
social conventions. This possessiveness, which is 
often confused with love, denies the object of that 
love his personal freedom. 

In view of the shrinking male population of 
Europe andthe hypocrisy so often found in 
monogamy, there may be a case for some form 
of polygamy. I believe there must be unmarried 
European women who would prefer polygamy to 
remaining spinsters all their lives if only it had 
social sanction. They want children but not if 
they bear the stigma of illegitimacy. 

In countries where divorce is permitted it is 
possible to have many wives, but not at the 
same time. It is difficult to see how this differs in 
principle from polygamy, which allows a man to 
marry several wives at once. If polygamy is 
regarded as the right to marry more than one 
wife a great many Europeans are polygamists. 
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HOW TRUE IS CHRISTIANITY ?—Ill 








THE DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Roman authorities regarded Christianity as a subver- 
sive conspiracy of Jewish origin calling for repression 


documentary evidence on early Christianity 

should begin with pagan and Jewish sources. 
All the Christian documents—Gospels, Acts, 
Epistles, Apocalypses, and other polemics—were 
written to sustain a thesis (not always the same 
thesis) and are, first and last, partisan. They are 
not therefore valueless. But in no other field of 
study would historians dream of accepting un- 
checked any account of the origin of a movement 
written by partisans of the movement. 

Pagan and Jewish documents are of course also 
partisan, but they were not written primarily to 
attack Christianity. (We except Celsus’s polemic 
—the only ancient work against Christianity of 
which any considerable part survives.) Pagan 
writers in general were not so interested in 
Christianity as in the history of Greco-Roman 
society, the problems of its government and the 
weaknesses of its structure. When a Roman 
governor like Pliny, writing about his job, brings 
in the Christians as an unwelcome nuisance with 
which he has to cope; when a historian like 
Tacitus or a biographer like Suetonius, writing 
about the early Empire, refers by the way to the 
Christians as an obnoxious new sect who figure 
in the story; when a satirist like Lucian, lashing 
the impostures of his time, mentions the Christians 
as an odd sect of fanatics, deluded certainly, but 
not so detestable as the adventurer Peregrinus 
who exploited them—all this is evidence. 

Jewish rabbis, again, were not so interested in 
Christianity as in their own religion. When we 
find in the Talmud some passing reference to 
Christianity, it is useful not so much as evidence 
of facts as of the way the rabbis looked at the 
facts. 

Pagan evidence is unfortunately meagre. The 
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P cosieni speaking, an analysis of the 


Church took good care of that after Christianity 
became the religion of the Empire. The Christian 
emperors had the anti-Christian writings of 
Porphyry and others systematically hunted out 
and burnt; so we know very little about them. 
We are left with the obiter dicta of Pliny, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Lucian, and Marcus Aurelius, 
and with the quotations from Celsus which occur 
in Origen’s reply and which the Church negli- 
gently forgot to censor. 


* An Absurd Superstition ’ 


The younger Pliny was born about ap 61, fol- 
lowed the usual official career of a wealthy 
Roman in his day, and in 111 was sent by the 
emperor Trajan to govern the province of 
Bithynia. His voluminous correspondence includes 
some despatches to Trajan and the Emperor's 
replies—among others a despatch and reply on 
the Christian question. All that Pliny can discover 
about the Christians is that they refuse to worship 
the gods or to burn ‘ncense before the Emperor's 
statue, and instead meet periodically to worship 
Christ—which Pliny thinks an ‘ absurd and extra- 
vagant superstition’. Otherwise they are harm- 
less. This has been going on a long time; Pliny 
has had before him people who were once 
Christians but lapsed over twenty years ago. There 
were therefore Christians in Bithynia at least as 
early as AD 90. How the cult originated, or who 
the Christ was whose worship Pliny finds absurd 
and extravagant, we do not learn from him. 

Tacitus, the historian, was an elder contem- 
porary and friend of Pliny and, like him, followed 
an official career late in the first and early in the 
second century. In his Annals, written towards 
AD 120, he refers in scathing terms to the Christian 
sect, ‘hated for their abominations ’, whose foun- 
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der suffered death under Tiberius at the hands of sophist’. Marcus Aurelius notes the ‘mere 
the procurator Pontius Pilate, but who unfortu- obstinacy” with which they meet death — unlike 
jately in spite of that spread to Rome and pro- _ the ‘ reasonable, serious and convincing * readiness 
vided Nero with scapegoats when popular rumour he recommends as a philosopher. Celsus, writing 
cused him of firing the city. This passage has about the same time, has more to say. The 
FE iways seemed to me an obstacle in the way of a Christians are an illegal secret society. Their 
pure myth theory of Christian origins. founder (so the Jews say, who ought to know) 
There have been one or two scholars who’ was a bastard and a vagabond who passed him- 
thought the whole Annals a forgery. (My form- _ self off as a son of God. They have shifted their 
master told us of this theory by way of a joke ground and revised their Gospel again and again 
when we read Tacitus at school.) Others, less to make it more plausible. They refuse to do their 
ecentric, think the passage about the Christians bit to save the Empire in its peril, and expect to 
an interpolation. But who interpolated it? No _ be tolerated! And so on and so forth. 

Christian, or he would have given the early Celsus’ reference to what the Jews say shows 
iristianity § Church a better character. Others, admitting that that the Talmud story of ‘Jeshu ben Pandera’ 
Christian § Tacitus wrote it, argue that he only repeated what was already current in the second century. It was 
tings of | he picked up from Christians. But why should an easy retort to the virgin-birth claim. Other- 
nted out § Tacitus, a Roman senator who had been praetor wise the Talmud evidence proves little except the 
ut them. § and consul, go to Christians, a hated Oriental sect, fact—important as far as it goes—that while the 
f Pliny, } for information? It won’t wash. The passage rabbis of the early centuries met Christian propa- 
Aurelius, § stands on its merits. ganda by counter-propaganda, none of them (and, 
ch occur Suetonius, a junior contemporary of Tacitus so far as we know, no pagan either) ever met it 
ch negli- § and Pliny, adds nothing to their evidence except by the simple objection, so evident to the modern 

the statement that the Emperor Claudius expelled mythicist, that the man whom Christians exalted 

the Jews from Rome for rioting ‘at the instiga- as Christ, the Son of God, had never lived or 
tion of Chrestus’, This throws little or no light died at all. 
» 61, fol- | on early Christianity and only tells us what we The non-Christian evidence proves that Roman 
wealthy | know from other sources, namely, that the Jewish  officialdom regarded the Christian movement as 
t by the | masses in the first century were simmering with a subversive conspiracy of Jewish origin calling 
ince of | expectation of the ‘ Lord’s anointed’ (Messiah or for repression—though the degree of repression 
includes § Christ) who would free them from Roman_ required was variously estimated by various 
mperor’s | oppression. emperors. 
reply on Lucian in the second half of the second century 
discover ] laughs at the Christians for following a ‘ crucified Next month : The Source Book of Christianity. 
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The Rationalism of Graham Wallas 


by G. C. §. HOPCUTT 


This is the centenary year of a great political 
scientist and champion of secular education 


RAHAM WALLAS was born a hundred 

years ago, on May 31, 1858. He came 

into the rationalist movement late in life, 
though he had from his early manhood sympa- 
thized with its aims and its work. His first con- 
nection with the RPA was in May 1921, when he 
attended the Annual Dinner as a speaker. He 
quickly made his mark and, by 1926, had become 
President of the Association—a position he re- 
tained till 1929. From then till his death in 
August 1932 he was an Honorary Associate. At 
that time he was well known in academic circles, 
especially for his work on political psychology. 
Now, however, his work is largely forgotten—at 
any rate in England—and his centenary is an 
appropriate moment to bring to light some of the 
facts of his life. 


Dismissed for Unbelief 

Wallas belonged to a clerical family of the 
Evangelical kind and received the usual religious 
instruction and training at his preparatory schools 
and at Shrewsbury. This indoctrination did not, 
however, produce the desired results, for—early 
in his undergraduate days at Oxford (1877-81)— 
he rejected supernatural religion once and for all. 
In 1885 he showed that he had the courage of his 
convictions. He was then a classics master at 
Highgate School and his refusal to oblige the 
headmaster by becoming an Anglican communi- 
cant led to his dismissal. 

Writing of the episode in The Literary Guide 
for September 1932, H. J. Laski declared: ‘ As a 
young schoolmaster, ordered to perform devotions 
in which he did not believe, he did not hesitate to 
choose dismissal and economic uncertainty rather 
than hypocrisy and comfort. And he discovered 
. . . that what seemed to be the hard way was in 
fact the way of emancipation.’ 

This episode could, however, have wrecked his 
career, for in those days the social consequences 
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of the expression of religious unbelief were much 
more serious than. they are now. As it was, he 
remained in the wilderness till, in 1890, he was 
fortunate enough to obtain a post as a London 
University Extension Lecturer. From then on 
events went his way. In 1895 he became a Lec- 
turer at the London School of Economics, which 
had just been founded by the Fabian Society ; and 
his career there culminated in his appointment as 
Professor of Political Science in 1914. 


Champion of Secular Education 

When Wallas broke with the Christian religion 
the evolution controversy which followed the pub- 
lication of Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859) was 
at its height. The controversy between unbelievers 
and clerics was a straight issue between those who 
accepted the new evidence and those who 
attempted to disprove it. Today the situation is 
not so simple. The modern critic of religion has 
to take into account developments in_ liberal 
Christianity and—more especially—the various 
forms of Christian existentialism and irrationalism 
in which questions of evidence are set aside as 
irrelevant. Wallas would doubtless have had little 
sympathy with the views of Barth or Tillich, but 
he would have found them more difficult to attack 
than those of the anti-evolutionists of his early 
manhood. 

Wallas’s importance for the rationalist move- 
ment was practical rather than theoretic. Through- 
out his life he fought against ecclesiastical influ- 
ence and control in popular education. His 
pamphlet, The Case Against Diggleism (in which 
he attacked the parsimony which accompanied 
theological indoctrination in schools controlled by 
the Church of England), played a major part in 
bringing about a ‘Progressive’ victory in the 
London School Board election of 1888. From 
1894 to 1904 Wallas was himself a member of the 
London School Board and was Chairman of its 
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§chool Management Committee from 1897 to 
1904. 

During these years he saw at first hand the 
inefficiency and corruption which went with the 
ical administration of the schools, and he wit- 
nessed the disastrous effects inter-denominational 
rivalry was having on the course of popular edu- 
cation. He maintained that the situation could 
be remedied only by the creation of a centrally- 
directed secular system of popular education. He 
regarded the London Education Act of 1903, 
which abolished the old School Board, as a step 
in the right direction, but he was disappointed 
that it did not go further and eliminate all 
denominational influence. In this he was in strong 
opposition to Sidney Webb, who thought it inex- 
pedient to insist on complete secularization at this 
stage. 

Webb, like Wallas, had rejected Christianity 
early in his life, and the disagreement between the 
two was partly over tactics and partly over the 
‘rights’ of parents concerning the religious 
training of their children. Webb’s hope that a 
measure of local authority control in the denomi- 
national schools would open the way to seculari- 
zation in the future has not in fact been realized. 
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The 1944 Education Act maintained the dual 
system, and Roman Catholic and Church of Eng- 
land schools are now guaranteed independence 
and receive financial] assistance both in upkeep 
and in expansion. 

Wallas decisively rejected the notion that 
parents have a right to compel their children to 
assent to the religious beliefs they hold themselves. 
He realized that we can only properly speak of 
religious freedom where opportunity has been 
given to the child or adolescent to form his 
opinions without outside pressure. We cannot 
allow that parents’ rights may extend so far as to 
deny the right of the intellectually awakened adol- 
escent to form independent opinions on religious 
and other controversial matters. Here again, how- 
ever, events have not gone Wallas’s way. It is . 
laid down in the 1944 Education Act, not only 
that the dual system shall be allowed to continue, 
but also that corporate worship and religious 
instruction are obligatory in all schools recog- 
nized by the Ministry of Education. 


The Blasphemy Laws 


In his speeches delivered at RPA functions 
Wallas continued to draw attention to the dangers 
of clerical control over education. He believed 
that the situation in the “twenties had become 
more serious because of the growth of ‘ sacramen- 
talism ’ in the Anglican Church. Anglo-Catholics, 
through their organ The Church Times, were 
preaching a return to the type of ceremonial cal- 
culated to appeal to and satisfy the primitive 
emotions: they advocated ‘The Mass for the 
Masses ’, as Wallas put it. Moreover, they openly 
stated that they aimed at clerical domination in 
education. In particular, they wished to effect a 
complete change in the teaching of History, so that 
‘Church History’ might take the place of the 
type of history usually taught. Wallas insisted, as 
before, that the only way to remedy this situation 
was to make the national education system wholly 
secular. 

Wallas was acutely aware that educational 
endowments are likely to restrict intellectual 
liberty. Endowed institutions, he pointed out, are 
concerned primarily to maintain the views and 
principles of the founders: they are not interested 
in the emergence of new thoughts and, indeed, 
may frequently find it necessary to suppress them. 
Again he pointed to The Church Times, in which 
the view was taken that, if spiritual benefits are 
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to be received, it is necessary that the recipients 
shall be obedient to the founders’ wishes. This 
pull of ‘the dead hand’ must, he said, somehow 
be resisted, for no progress in education would be 
possible while it remained. 

The climax of Wallas’s work for the rationalist 
movement was in 1929, when he led a deputation 
to the Home Secretary on behalf of the Society 
for the Abolition of the Blasphemy Laws. The 
Society wished to see an Act brought into force 
to provide that ‘no criminal proceedings shall be 
instituted in any court against any person for 
schism, heresy, blasphemy, blasphemous libel, or 
atheism ’. Unfortunately, however, the Bill failed 
to get a majority and the blasphemy laws remain 
in force to this day. 

Wallas has been described as narrow and in- 
tolerant in his agnosticism and anti-clericalism, 
but it is difficult to see how this charge can be 
substantiated. He had, in fact, every respect for 
a genuine and sincere expression of religious 
belief ; and he was concerned to combat only 
those types of religious belief which proselytize 
and persecute. Hence both Anglo-Catholicism and 
Evangelicanism were anathema to him, though 
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liberal Christianity was not. His reasonable and 
tolerant attitude is shown by his resignation from 
the Secular Education League in 1931. In a letter 
to Gilbert Murray he wrote: ‘I’ve just left the 
Secular Education League because Chapman 
Cohen, Walsh, etc, pushed the “ principles ” to a 
point which could have meant the forbidding of 
State-aided secondary education to all but con. 
vinced agnostics.” Though he wished to see the 
creation of a secular system of popular education, 
he did not wish to interfere in any way with the 
private religious activities of the individual. 


Emotion and Reason 


Wallas is still remembered as one of the most 
important of the early Fabians and as a contribu- 
tor to the Fabian Essays of 1889. It is less often 
recalled that he resigned from the Fabian Society 
in 1904 because he found himself unable to sub- 
scribe to its orthodoxy. He remained a socialist, 
in the broad sense of the word, but never after- 
wards identified himself wholeheartedly with any 
political party. He was in fact a fearless and inde- 
pendent thinker of a kind now rare; and, having 
escaped from one repressive orthodoxy in his 
youth, he had no desire to fall into another later 
in life. In his work on political science he showed 
himself to be an empiricist, and he was one of the 
first to urge that politics must be studied scientifi- 
cally and that vague and unverified generaliza- 
tions must give place to statistical methods, In 
Human Nature in Politics (1908) he presented a 
critique of democratic theory and an exposé of 
democratic practice which have not yet received 
effective answers. 

Rationalists are often accused of concentrating 
on reason to the exclusion of emotion. This 
charge is only occasionally justified, and it cer- 
tainly cannot be brought against Wallas. In a 
number of works—and especially in The Art of 
Thought (reprinted in abridged form in ‘The 
Thinker’s Library ’, he insisted that emotion and 
reason cannot be regarded as in separate water- 
tight compartments and that fruitful thought 
requires satisfactory emotional conditions. 

Lastly, Wallas was unusually free from the vice 
of dogmatism. This is not to say that he did not 
have strong views on a number of _ subjects. 
Indeed he did, but he was always willing to give 
his opponents’ views respectful consideration and 
to admit that his own conclusions might be mis- 
taken. 
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MAKING THE WORLD HEALTHY 


by S. and V. LEFF 


Today WHO looks back with pride on its ten years’ 
battle against death and disease all over the world 


that peace is indivisible. The misery and dis- 

turbance created by that war at least brought 
the nations together for mutual help against 
disease, which requires no passport to cross 
frontiers. 

This rational outlook was reinforced by the 
epidemics which flared up in different areas dur- 
ing the War and by the fearful realization of all 
the horrors of nuclear and biological warfare— 
the next stage in the forward march of science. 

It was therefore in a favourable atmosphere 
that fifty-five nations met in New York in 1948 
for the First Assembly of the World Health 
Organization. 

These nations took the notable pledge to com- 
bine to raise the low health standards in many 
parts of the world, recognizing that this uneven 
development hindered the control of disease and 
the promotion of good health. 

The War had already demonstrated how rapid 
movements of population create a common 
danger of infection, and the developments of 
modern travel in peace-time produced similar 
dangers. Today a traveller infected with smallpox 
in Africa, Asia, or South America can arrive with 
the speed of an aeroplane in London, Moscow, 
or New York well within the incubation period 
of the disease. He will have been in contact with 
many people before the first signs and symptoms 
have appeared. 

The peoples of the more advanced countries pay 
economically for the diseases suffered by the other 
nations, whether they wish it or not. Malaria, 
small pox, tuberculosis, and the tropical diseases 
raise the cost of raw materials to no one’s advan- 
tage; the price we pay for many finished goods 
in the palatial shops of the Western world includes 
the cost of neglect and disease in the under- 
privileged countries in the rest of the world. 

Even on the grounds of self-interest it was 
recognized that money spent to promote health 
through the World Health Organization would 


[: took a world war to prove to some people 


bring a profitable return. But the nations were 
moved to unite by a more profound inspiration. 
Men have always yearned for a healthy and 
happy existence, however unattainable it has 
seemed, but in the post-War world a new ap- 
proach to positive health emerged, based on a 
rational understanding that health was not merely 
the absence of disease, but included ways of liv- | 
ing, Community organization, and a rational 
mental outlook. 


Spreading Medical Knowledge 


Modern science had made men draw closer 
together by its very threat to disintegrate man- 
kind. Used positively, it could remove the great- 
est scourges and create world-wide benefits. 
Penicillin and other similar drugs could not only 
cure some of the major infections, but with one 
injection it could also overcome yaws—the night- 
mare of the tropics afflicting fifty million people. 
New insecticides could help to break the chain of 
infection in yellow fever and in malaria, which 
was then affecting 300 million people and killing 
three million of them each year. Other new drugs 
were discovered which were widely effective, 
especially against tuberculosis, the greatest killer 
of all. 

The new World Health Organization faced an 
immense task. Living conditions in the under- 
privileged countries were comparable to the old 
days before the industrialized countries had over- 
come the worst sequels of poverty and bad hous- 
ing. Only yesterday in these countries most people 
were almost starving and lived in slums, and even 
children worked in dirty overcrowded factories up 
to twelve hours a day. Inevitably, they suffered 
from many infectious diseases and could hope 
only for a life of about forty years; at least 
twenty out of every hundred babies died every 
year. 

These terrible effects were only mastered by 
great improvements in social conditions, with 
better feeding and housing, the provision of safe 
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water and the proper disposal of sewage. Plague, 
typhoid, and cholera were finally banished from 
the now more developed countries, and a great 
reduction in childhood measles, diphtheria, and 
scarlet fever was also achieved. 

Today, although some people in the advanced 
countries still live in slums and are underfed, a 
new-born child now has a fair chance of living 
until seventy years of age, and only between two 
and four children in every hundred die in their 
first year. Life has become easier; children now 
remain at school instead of toiling in factories, 
and machines have taken a great burden from 
working men and women. 

The World Health Organization recognized that 
the same rigorous efforts were required in the 
countries where people still endured severe poverty 
and consequent ill-health and disease. Great 
changes are not easily brought about, but much 
research has been done to help deal with the basic 
necessities, such as improvements in rural sanita- 
tion and water supply, and in building cheap, but 
serviceable dwellings. 

Also, acting in accordance with the conviction 
that the best results flow when people of these 
countries do the work themselves, it has at last 
been made possible for some of them to obtain 
the knowledge and skill needed to guide their 
advance. Thousands of fellowships have been 
granted for post-graduate training, and teachers 
and doctors have made return visits. This 
exchange of medical and technical knowledge has 
been developed on the world scale. International 
programmes and services have been guided by 
comparative surveys of medical problems in differ- 
ent countries, and the provision of statistical, 
legal, and epidemiological information. 


Ancient Pestilences 

The need for this exchange is shown in the fact 
that although there are fourteen countries fortu- 
nate enough to have one doctor to care for every 
1,000 or fewer people, in twenty-two other coun- 
tries there is only one doctor for 20,000 or more 
inhabitants. In nine countries there is one medical 
school for each million of the population; in 
thirteen others there is only one for populations 
varying from nine to seventeen million. 

The main attack has been concentrated against 
the ancient pestilences of mankind: malaria, 
cholera, smallpox, tuberculosis. For a shining 
example, modern methods and drugs have made 
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One shot of penicillin has cleared horrifying 
lesions of yaws from this young Nigerian boy's face 


it possible to foresee that malaria will soon be 
banished from the entire world. DDT has already 
almost cleared the whole of Southern Europe, 
reducing the yearly cases of four million people 
to less than 10,000. 

In the Soviet Union there were four million 
cases immediately after World War II, but no new 
infections are expected after 1960. In North and 
South America a successful campaign is continu- 
ing which will result in no cases whatever within 
the next few years. Africa still presents a serious 
and difficult problem; about 10 per cent of the 
116 million Africans living in malarial regions 
have already been protected. 

WHO has other triumphs to record. Epidemic 
typhus is now disappearing from Europe and 
North America and in other parts of the world; 
five years of united efforts in India and Pakistan 
have halved the numbers of deaths from cholera; 
leprosy no longer strikes such horror, since help 
can now be found for the victims, and in Burma 
WHO assists a leprosy project. With the discovery 
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of a safe and effective vaccine, poliomyelitis is 
coming under control. These are only a few items 
of the work in progress, and they cover only one 
aspect of world health. 

The advanced countries also have their prob- 
lems with which WHO is concerned. Attention is 
being given to the diseases of a high-powered civi- 
lization—heart-disease, cancer, circulatory condi- 
tions, accidents, and mental disorders. There are 
also the possible dangers, due to technical ad- 
vances, including atomic radiation, which menaces 
both the present and future generations. The 
social environment in the advanced countries is 
becoming more complex and the people are sub- 
ject to much stress. The children show the strain 
and many find it difficult to adjust themselves. 
By dealing with ‘ problem’ or delinquent children 
we are beginning to learn more about mental 
hygiene. 

Much important and basic work is required to 
deal with all these important questions. A com- 
mon form of classification has been prepared and 
agreement reached on clinical, pathological, and 
therapeutic definitions, so that at ieast the health 
workers of the different countries will be speaking 
the same medical language when handling similar 
material. 

The common understanding now being fourid 
in these matters has made an expansion possible 
in the scope of the work and the areas that can 
be covered in co-operation investigations. Similar 
work has been done for methods of treatment— 
for example, with standardization of such sub- 
stances as vitamins, antitoxins, and anti-sera. This 
is helpful to the manufacturers and distributors 
as well as to the patients. 

The future holds as many problems as the past 
has done, but in ten years WHO has learnt the 


methods and means of health protection in a 
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wide field. The challenge is on a vast scale. For 
example, more than 150 million people in parts 
of Asia, Africa, and the Americas are menaced 
by a parasitic disease known as snail fever. In 
Egypt alone it affects more than half the popula- 
tion and is estimated to cost the nation eighty 
million pounds a year. Clearing the land and 
putting it to better use agriculturally is a main 
method of controlling the disease. Drug-taking is 
a menace in many countries. The Minister of 
Health of Iran has reported that there are about 
14 million opium addicts in his country, resulting 
in about 100,000 premature deaths, many thou- 
sands of abandoned children, and 5,000 suicides 
a year. 


More Research Needed 


Many of the problems in the more highly 
developed countries have already been outlined. 
It is clear that much more will have to be done 
to prevent accidents in North America and parts 
of Europe where they already account for nearly 
one-half of all deaths of boys between five and 
nine years of age. More attention will have to be 
paid to the prevention of respiratory diseases, 
including the common cold, influenza, bronchitis, 
and pneumonia. Cigarette smoking and air pol- 
lution are obviously having profound effects in 
the development of these conditions. 

Hundreds of untested chemicals are being 
added to food to preserve, colour, and flavour it. 
In addition, chemical insecticides, some of which 
are highly poisonous, are used in large quantities 
in cultivating fruits and vegetables. More research 
is required to determine the various health haz- 
ards involved and how to prevent them. 

Something will have to be done about the 
enormous amount of drug-taking. Tranquillizers, 
sleeping drugs, stimulators, and aspirin are taken 
regularly by millions of people. 

These and many other problems can be solved: 
with the co-operation of all governments, and the 
realization that a good environment must be avail- 
able to all people in all countries, these problems 
will be solved. 

Man today certainly has the power in his 
own hands to prevent the sickness and misery that 
affects hundreds of millions of people now living, 
and to save the lives of millions who die prema- 
turely. Medicine has become rational—it only 
remains for man to be equally rational. 
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THE ANGLICAN FAILURE 


by CHARLES SULLIVAN 


Only a small mouse emerged from 
the mountain of talk at Lambeth 


Te full text of the reports 
of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of 1958 were made 
available to the public at large 
after weeks of a somewhat 
stagey Press secrecy (The Lam- 
beth Conference 1958 : The En- 
cyclical Letter from the Bishops 
together with the Resolutions 
and Reports (SPCK, 7s 6d). 
Although the conference has no 
legal status, its importance lies 
in the fact that it is composed 
of Anglican bishops from all 
over the world and its delibera- 
tions cover a wide range of sub- 
jects. They may be said to 
represent the mind of the Angli- 
can communion on these affairs 
to a far greater extent than 
could any other gathering. 

The response to the invitation 
was world-wide and a long list 
of names of the bishops attend- 
ing the conference prefaces the 
report. Many of these bishops 
are missionaries who, in fact, 
rule over small numbers of 
clergy and laity in far distant 
places. The American list is 
imposing until it is recalled that 
the Episcopal Church of 
America is a wealthy, respect- 
able body but of no great size. 
It may be the Church of good, 
suburban society, but it is far 
outnumbered, for example, by 
the American Baptists. 

Many years ago, Dr. Hensley 
Henson remarked that the stan- 
dard of debate at the Lambeth 
Conference was so low that it 
was as well that the ordinary 
educated man did not hear it. 
Episcopal standards of learning 
have declined further since 
those days. 

The 1958 conference covered 
a whole range of subjects. Some 
were highly technical, such as 
the discussions upon liturgical 
reform ; others were of moment 
and concerned reunion. Ministry 
and manpower was a_ subject 
discussed and suggestions mak- 
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ing for a part-time ministry 
show where the shoe is now 
pinching. The better type of 
graduate or the man of indepen- 
dent views refuses in these days 
to take holy orders and the 
ministry has to be made up from 
a very varied collection of odd 
sources. 


Outlook Uncertain 


The prospects for reunion do 
not look bright. Rome is clearly 
not interested as, indeed, she has 
no reason to be. Political ten- 
dencies have weakened relations 
with the Eastern Churches and 
the shadow of Archbishop 
Makarios lies across this particu- 
lar committee. 

There is an anxious desire for 
reunion with the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Protestant denominations if 
it can be secured upon an epis- 
copal basis. At home, depleted 
finances suggest that a trust- 
merger is the only way out if 
survival is to be a long-term 
policy. Abroad, an  Anglo- 
American Church would be a 
useful weapon for Anglo-Ameri- 
can policies, and it must not be 
forgotten that Mr John Foster 
Dulles is a leading figure in the 
World Council of Churches or 
that the general social survival 
of the Churches depends very 
much upon the survival of the 
economic order which they have 
supported. 

Another long section deals 
with the Bible. Conservative in 
outlook, it makes great play 
with unprovable theories of 
divine revelation. | However 
much it may be in accord with 
theological faculties and semi- 
naries in this country, the sec- 
tion need only be read in order 
to expose its wide divergence 
from the best Continental schol- 
arship in Biblical matters as it 
has appeared over the last 
century. 

It is permissible to wonder 


what the late Professor Kirsopp 
Lake or Dr Guignebert would 
have made of its pious verbosity, 
It may fortify the faith of the 
already committed, but it will 
hardly convert anybody know. 
ing very much of modern Bib- 
lical studies in comparative 
religions and mythology. 

The most interesting part of 
the report deals with family life. 
The bishops claim to have made 
a thorough study of ‘the theo- 
logy of sexuality’. They take up 
the traditional rigorist stand 
upon divorce except that they 
allow a loophole for escape 
through decrees of nullity. Birth 
control may be permitted within 
marriage, as procreation is not 
now considered the first and sole 
aim of sexual relations within 
the married life. The couple 
must themselves judge whether 
their family planning is desirable 
upon economic and _ similar 
grounds or whether it is merely 
selfish. 


Too Little, Too Late 


Abortion is ruled out and 
AID is also condemned. There 
is no reference to the Wolfenden 
Report or to the problem of 
homosexual relations, and it 
must be presupposed that the 
episcopal debaters excluded both 
from their terms of reference. 
The vital problems of the H- 
bomb and its moral relationship 
to common life were passed over 
without any real attempt at 
solution. 

Some newspapers heralded the 
report as a sign of courageous 
leadership, but any such claim 
is a mere impertinence. The 
idea of family planning as the 
desirable step to be taken in the 
interests of economic life or 
marital welfare is something 
which arose from discussions by 
the disciples of Malthus. It was 
advocated over a century ago 
by Richard Carlile in his Every 
Woman’s Book and he was at 
once denounced as the purveyor 
of obscene ideas by the Christ- 
ians of his day. Dr Knowlton 
had advanced the same views in 
The Fruits of Philosophy. In 
1877, this pamphlet was made 
into a test issue by Charles 
Bradlaugh and Mrs Besant, and 
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they were forced to face a trial 
for circulating obscene litera- 
ture. During this whole period, 
the Church stood in antagonism 
and has been in no small meas- 
yre responsible for active perse- 
cution When the subject was 
raised. 

It could hardly be said to 
have been a friend of Dr Marie 
Stopes nor did it do much to 
alleviate the persecuting of 
Havelock Ellis’s researches into 
the subject. The bishops dis- 
cussed the issue at the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930 and _ skil- 
fully avoided any sanction of 
contraception at large, even 
though its highly qualified ap- 
proval in case of medical need 
drew forth angry protests from 
Dr Lyttleton and Bishop Gore, 
both of whom wished to leave 
to the will of God the direct 
physical results of an individual 
sex act. 

At a time when it has lost 
much of its status in the country 
and has wholly failed to provide 
an effective moral leadership, 
the Church now attempts to 
sanction the usual lay point of 
view and to suggest that it is 
acting with courage. The report 
says not a word of apology for 
past ecclesiastical persecutions of 
Neo-Malthusian thinkers. But it 
does attempt to prepare a way 
by which, in another quarter of 
a century or so, it can assert 
that it has been providing all of 
the courageous leadership neces- 
sary on the subject from the 
days of Malthus onwards. 

Vital problems of divorce 
within modern society are 
shirked, and the Lambeth ap- 
proach throws open a door for 
the whole system of annulments, 
the results of which, when car- 
tied out by the Roman Church, 
have led to the caustic com- 
ments of those outside. The 
whole procedure raises serious 
social questions concerning the 
extent to which a _ secondary 
code of law can be tolerated. 
It must not be forgotten that 
this form of annulment would 
require parliamentary sanction 
to become effective while it cer- 
tainly does not seem socially 
desirable that one group of peo- 
ple, a minority of the population 


in this country, should be ac- 
corded any special legislation in 
the matter. 

Human conduct, with its ac- 
cepted moral values, has a long 
history of development. Values 
themselves arise out of the 
social and economic environ- 
ment which prevails at any one 


period and are subject to 
change. The moral theory pre- 
vailing at Lambeth rests on 
quite different foundations from 
those of humanism, and to the 
humanist the decisions upon 
moral questions taken by the 
conference are merely of aca- 
demic interest. 








ON THE AIR 








America Turns to Radio 


by A. D. 


NNOUNCED as “a trans- 
Asti conversation’ be- 

tween Mary Crozier of 
the Manchester Guardian and 
Prof William Elliot of Harvard, 
‘The Listening Habit’ (Home) 
turned out to be a rather one- 
sided affair. Most of the talking 
was done at the American end, 
Miss Crozier merely asking the 
questions. Miss Crozier’s self- 
effacement was the more re- 
markable because she has just 
contributed a very good book 
on Broadcasting to the Home 
University Library. I shall have 


occasion to refer to it again. 
Like Plato’s Cavern 
The picture of American 


broadcasting which emerged 
from Professor Elliot’s replies is 
of no small interest, both as 
warning and challenge to us 
here. In America TV has now 
reached saturation point, and 
radio, helped by the recent 
development of stereophonic 
sound, is recovering some of the 
ground it lost to TV before. An- 
other factor favouring sound is 
the new transistor sets, which 
can be carried about anywhere. 
Most cars are now equipped 
with radio and practically every- 
body owns a car. 

A large field is thus still open 
to radio, but the impact of tele- 
vision, the two speakers agreed, 
is ‘tremendously more power- 
ful’: in Professor Elliot’s words, 


COHEN 


‘If we don’t conquer it, it will 
conquer us’. In her book Miss 
Crozier for her part compares 
TV addicts to Plato’s cave- 
dwellers, who see only a pro- 
cession of shadows instead of 
life as it is. She is not very 
consistent, though. Elsewhere 
she acknowledges that TV can 
be ‘a positive and creative 
medium’. It is probably true 
that an educated man gets more 
out of sound, while for children 
and backward people it is the 
other way round. That is the 
real danger to be guarded 
against. 

Whatever the reason—and 
Miss Crozier thinks it is inherent 
in the very nature of the media 
—radio programmes achieve a 
higher standard than TV. ‘Radio 
audiences’, according to Profes- 
sor Elliot, ‘can be and are highly 
selective.’ On the other hand, 
advertising has had a bad effect 
on TV shows. The money inter- 
ests decide what should be 
shown and in this they are 
guided by Madison Avenue (that 
is, the advertisement experts), 
which is apt to underrate the 
mass market. The success of 
Walt Disney films, nature pic- 
tures and spectacles, proves that, 
but their cost is against them. 
There are enough people who 
care for good programmes. A 
toll (pay as you view) system 
would give them what they 
want, at the same time intro- 
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THE ANGLICAN FAILURE 


by CHARLES SULLIVAN 


Only a small mouse emerged from 
the mountain of talk at Lambeth 


HE full text of the reports 
of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of 1958 were made 
available to the public at large 
after weeks of a somewhat 
stagey Press secrecy (The Lam- 
beth Conference 1958 : The En- 
cyclical Letter from the Bishops 
together with the Resolutions 
and Reports (SPCK, 7s 6d). 
Although the conference has no 
legal status, its importance lies 
in the fact that it is composed 
of Anglican bishops from all 
over the world and its delibera- 
tions cover a wide range of sub- 
jects. They may be said to 
represent the mind of the Angli- 
can communion on these affairs 
to a far greater extent than 
could any other gathering. 

The response to the invitation 
was world-wide and a long list 
of names of the bishops attend- 
ing the conference prefaces the 
report. Many of these bishops 
are missionaries who, in fact, 
rule over small numbers of 
clergy and laity in far distant 
places. The American list is 
imposing until it is recalled that 
the Episcopal Church of 
America is a wealthy, respect- 
able body but of no great size. 
It may be the Church of good, 
suburban society, but it is far 
outnumbered, for example, by 
the American Baptists. 

Many years ago, Dr. Hensley 
Henson remarked that the stan- 
dard of debate at the Lambeth 
Conference was so low that it 
was as well that the ordinary 
educated man did not hear it. 
Episcopal standards of learning 
have declined further since 
those days. 

The 1958 conference covered 
a whole range of subjects. Some 
were highly technical, such as 
the discussions upon liturgical 
reform ; others were of moment 
and concerned reunion. Ministry 
and manpower was a_ subject 
discussed and suggestions mak- 
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ing for a part-time ministry 
show where the shoe is now 
pinching. The better type of 
graduate or the man of indepen- 
dent views refuses in these days 
to take holy orders and the 
ministry has to be made up from 
a very varied collection of odd 
sources. 


Outlook Uncertain 


The prospects for reunion do 
not look bright. Rome is clearly 
not interested as, indeed, she has 
no reason to be. Political ten- 
dencies have weakened relations 
with the Eastern Churches and 
the shadow of Archbishop 
Makarios lies across this particu- 
lar committee. 

There is an anxious desire for 
reunion with the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Protestant denominations if 
it can be secured upon an epis- 
copal basis. At home, depleted 
finances suggest that a _ trust- 
merger is the only way out if 
survival is to be a long-term 
policy. Abroad, an  Anglo- 
American Church would be a 
useful weapon for Anglo-Ameri- 
can policies, and it must not be 
forgotten that Mr John Foster 
Dulles is a leading figure in the 
World Council of Churches or 
that the general social survival 
of the Churches depends very 
much upon the survival of the 
economic order which they have 
supported. 

Another long section deals 
with the Bible. Conservative in 
outlook, it makes great play 
with unprovable theories of 
divine revelation. However 
much it may be in accord with 
theological faculties and semi- 
naries in this country, the sec- 
tion need only be read in order 
to expose its wide divergence 
from the best Continental schol- 
arship in Biblical matters as it 
has appeared over the last 
century. 

It is permissible to wonder 


what the late Professor Kirsopp 
Lake or Dr Guignebert would 
have made of its pious verbosity, 
It may fortify the faith of the 
already committed, but it will 
hardly convert anybody know. 
ing very much of modern Bib. 
lical studies in comparative 
religions and mythology. 

The most interesting part of 
the report deals with family life. 
The bishops claim to have made 
a thorough study of ‘the theo- 
logy of sexuality’. They take up 
the traditional rigorist stand 
upon divorce except that they 
allow a loophole for escape 
through decrees of nullity. Birth 
control may be permitted within 
marriage, as procreation is not 
now considered the first and sole 
aim of sexual relations within 
the married life. The couple 
must themselves judge whether 
their family planning is desirable 
upon economic and __ similar 
grounds or whether it is merely 
selfish. 


Too Little, Too Late 


Abortion is ruled out and 
AID is also condemned. There 
is no reference to the Wolfenden 
Report or to the problem of 
homosexual relations, and it 
must be presupposed that the 
episcopal debaters excluded both 
from their terms of reference. 
The vital problems of the H- 
bomb and its moral relationship 
to common life were passed over 
without any real attempt at 
solution. 

Some newspapers heralded the 
report as a sign of courageous 
leadership, but any such claim 
is a mere impertinence. The 
idea of family planning as the 
desirable step to be taken in the 
interests of economic life or 
marital welfare is something 
which arose from discussions by 
the disciples of Malthus. It was 
advocated over a century ago 
by Richard Carlile in his Every 
Woman’s Book and he was at 
once denounced as the purveyor 
of obscene ideas by the Christ- 
ians of his day. Dr Knowlton 
had advanced the same views in 
The Fruits of Philosophy. In 
1877, this pamphlet was made 
into a test issue by Charles 
Bradlaugh and Mrs Besant, and 
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they were forced to face a trial 
for circulating obscene litera- 
wre. During this whole period, 
the Church stood in antagonism 
and has been in no small meas- 
ure responsible for active perse- 
cution When the subject was 
raised. 

It could hardly be said to 
have been a friend of Dr Marie 
Stopes nor did it do much to 
alleviate the persecuting of 
Havelock Ellis’s researches into 
the subject. The bishops dis- 
cussed the issue at the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930 and _ skil- 
fully avoided any sanction of 
contraception at large, even 
though its highly qualified ap- 
proval in case of medical need 
drew forth angry protests from 
Dr Lyttleton and Bishop Gore, 
both of whom wished to leave 
to the will of God the direct 
physical results of an individual 
sex act. 

At a time when it has lost 
much of its status in the country 
and has wholly failed to provide 
an effective moral leadership, 
‘he Church now attempts to 
sanction the usual lay point of 
view and to suggest that it is 
acting with courage. The report 
says not a word of apology for 
past ecclesiastical persecutions of 
Neo-Malthusian thinkers. But it 
does attempt to prepare a way 
by which, in another quarter of 
a century or so, it can assert 
that it has been providing all of 
the courageous leadership neces- 
sary on the subject from the 
days of Malthus onwards. 

Vital problems of divorce 
within modern society are 
shirked, and the Lambeth ap- 
proach throws open a door for 
the whole system of annulments, 
the results of which, when car- 
ried out by the Roman Church, 
have led to the caustic com- 
ments of those outside. The 
whole procedure raises serious 
social questions concerning the 
extent to which a secondary 
code of law can be tolerated. 
It must not be forgotten that 
this form of annulment would 
require parliamentary sanction 
to become effective while it cer- 
tainly does not seem socially 
desirable that one group of peo- 
ple, a minority of the population 


in this country, should be ac- 
corded any special legislation in 
the matter. 

Human conduct, with its ac- 
cepted moral values, has a long 
history of development. Values 
themselves arise out of the 
social and economic environ- 
ment which prevails at any one 


period and are subject to 
change. The moral theory pre- 
vailing at Lambeth rests on 
quite different foundations from 
those of humanism, and to the 
humanist the decisions upon 
moral questions taken by the 
conference are merely of aca- 
demic interest. 








ON THE AIR 








America Turns to Radio 


by A. D. 


NNOUNCED as “a trans- 
Asti conversation’ be- 

tween Mary Crozier of 
the Manchester Guardian and 
Prof William Elliot of Harvard, 
‘The Listening Habit’ (Home) 
turned out to be a rather one- 
sided affair. Most of the talking 
was done at the American end, 
Miss Crozier merely asking the 
questions. Miss Crozier’s self- 
effacement was the more re- 
markable because she has just 
contributed a very good book 
on Broadcasting to the Home 
University Library. I shall have 
occasion to refer to it again. 


Like Plato’s Cavern 


The picture of American 
broadcasting which emerged 
from Professor Elliot’s replies is 
of no small interest, both as 
warning and challenge to us 
here. In America TV has now 
reached saturation point, and 
radio, helped by the recent 
development of stereophonic 
sound, is recovering some of the 
ground it lost to TV before. An- 
other factor favouring sound is 
the new transistor sets, which 
can be carried about anywhere. 
Most cars are now equipped 
with radio and practically every- 
body owns a car. 

A large field is thus still open 
to radio, but the impact of tele- 
vision, the two speakers agreed, 
is ‘tremendously more power- 
ful’: in Professor Elliot’s words, 


COHEN 


‘If we don’t conquer it, it will 
conquer us’. In her book Miss 
Crozier for her part compares 
TV addicts to Plato’s cave- 
dwellers, who see only a pro- 
cession of shadows instead of 
life as it is. She is not very 
consistent, though. Elsewhere 
she acknowledges that TV can 
be ‘a positive and creative 
medium’. It is probably true 
that an educated man gets more 
out of sound, while for children 
and backward people it is the 
other way round. That is the 


real danger to be guarded 
against. 
Whatever the reason—and 


Miss Crozier thinks it is inherent 
in the very nature of the media 
—tadio programmes achieve a 
higher standard than TV. ‘Radio 
audiences’, according to Profes- 
sor Elliot, ‘can be and are highly 
selective.” On the other hand, 
advertising has had a bad effect 
on TV shows. The money inter- 
ests decide what should be 
shown and in this they are 
guided by Madison Avenue (that 
is, the advertisement experts), 
which is apt to underrate the 
mass market. The success of 
Walt Disney films, nature pic- 
tures and spectacles, proves that, 
but their cost is against them. 
There are enough people who 
care for good programmes. A 
toll (pay as you view) system 
would give them what they 
want, at the same time intro- 
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ducing an element of healthy 
competition into the market 
economy. Another of the Pro- 
fessor’s suggestions was to put 
all educational programmes into 
a network of their own to be 
subsidized, say, by the Ford 
Foundation. 


Declining Standards 


‘We have to educate our 
masses’, emphasized Professor 
Elliot. The American masses 
love commercial broadcasts and 
he would not deny them; but 
he would like to offer an alter- 
native to those who do not want 
the exclusively light entertain- 
ment these broadcasts provide. 
The bother is that television— 
and to a lesser degree radio— 
are habit-forming; people like 
to see the same thing at the 
same time, and this formula of 
routine repetition has frozen out 
the good dramatic features with 
quiz shows, murder mysteries, 
and very inferior serials. Some- 
body has determined that this is 
what the American people like. 
He doubted whether any mass 
survey would support the view. 
In his opinion the Federal Com- 
munications Commission was 
not doing its job properly ; con- 
trol over the broadcasting com- 
panies should be tightened—by 
legislation if necessary—forcing 
them as a matter of public 
policy to put on a certain 
amount of unsponsored pro- 
grammes in the evening: an 
hour or so would do for most 
people and might even tempt 
others to stay and listen. 

What I missed from _ the 
broadcast was any reference to 
religious broadcasting. The 
omission struck me as_ very 
strange because evangelism—of 
the Billy Graham  sort—rates 
high among American activities. 
Luckily Miss Crozier’s book has 
furnished us with some interest- 
ing information on the subject, 
which deserves more room than 
I can give it here. I hope to 
deal with it next month, as also 
with Miss Crozier’s defence of 
BBC policy vis-a-vis minority 
groups. This calls for an 
emphatic rejoinder from those 
who, like us, are fighting for air. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE 
TO BOOKS 


FREUD AND THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. Edited and 
selected by Benjamin Nelson 
(Allen & Unwin, 28s). Although 
this symposium would have ap- 
peared more appropriately in 
the centenary year (1956) it is 
none the less welcome. There 
are many possible verdicts on 
Freud’s theories, but it is no 
longer possible to doubt the 
greatness of the man himself. 
The beginning of the twentieth 
century, as Viktor von Weiz- 
saecker remarks, was the dawn 
of a new intellectual era. It 
opened with the publication of 
The Interpretation of Dreams, 
which laid the foundations of a 
new psychology, and this was 
soon followed by the quantum 
and relativity theories, which so 
greatly altered our conception of 
the physical world. 

What is particularly interest- 
ing in this volume is the attitude 
to psycho-analysis of such reli- 
gious apologists as Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Jacques Maritain. 


The former, as a Protestant, sees’ 


in Freud the enemy of eigh- 
teenth-century rationalism and 
the doctrine of inevitable pro- 
gress. He thinks that Freud con- 
firms the dogma of Original Sin, 
albeit he had less insight than 
the Old Testament prophets or 
St Paul. Maritain, as a Catho- 
lic, has a somewhat different 
idea of Original Sin, and al- 
though he acknowledges the 
genius of Freud he thinks he was 
philosophically inferior to St 
Thomas Aquinas. 

The general opinion of the 
contributors is that Freud 
should be rated higher than 
Jung, which is not necessarily to 
imply that Jung did not make a 
valuable contribution. One 
thing, however, seems certain: 
Freudian theory cannot’ be 
proved by clinical success. Pro- 
fessor H. J. Eysenck produced 
statistics in 1956 which showed 
that of neurotic patients treated 
by means of any kind of psycho- 


therapy, approximately two out 
of three recover—the same pro- 
portion of recoveries as among 
neurotics who receive no treat- 
ment whatever. Freudianism, 
therefore, would seem to occupy 
the twilight zone between science 
and philosophy—not unlike cos- 
mology—which appeals more to 
coherence than experimental 
evidence. 


THE FORSAKEN ARMY, by 
Heinrich Gerlach (Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 18s). “They saw the 
end . for weeks they had 
known what was coming, but 
they had gone on hoping till the 
last dreadful moment . . . Sud- 
denly a cry rang out “Heil 
Hitler!’’ With irony and hatred 
the shout was ‘aken up. It rose 
and fell and finally faded to a 
whisper, back in the cellars 
where the dying men lay. 

‘We're not soldiers any 
longer’, said Eichert bitterly. 
‘Now we must learn to be men 
again.” 

This book tells the story of 
Stalingrad, when 270,000 men 
of the German Sixth Army were 
encircled ; six weeks later 91,000 
exhausted men surrendered and 
were taken into captivity. Only 
a handful of these ever returned 
from Russia, and the author was 
one. Hitler could have saved the 
Sixth Army by withdrawing it, 
but he refused. Gerlach deter- 
mined to write the story of the 
sacrificed men, and he collected 
personal details from many of 
them, finally presenting _ the 
result in fictional form though 
everything in it is in fact true. A 
schoolmaster, Gerlach is neither 
a professional writer nor a pro- 
fessional soldier. His book is 
deeply impressive because it is 
so simply told and so un-horrific. 
These are men like any others, 
who suffered for their own folly 
and much more for the folly of 
others; they had lost faith be: 
fore they lost their battle. 

‘I've often wondered if the 
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way we're going was right. I’ve 
pen tortured by the thought 
that because it wasn’t we can’t 
win this war.’ 

‘We ought not to win this war. 
[know that defeat . . . will be 
terrible. But less terrible than 
what would happen if we won. 
[can only pray that our people 
wil save their souls in the 
ordeal of their defeat.’ 

This is a page of history and 
not a pretty one; it is a blister- 
ing picture of the futility of war. 


BUDDHIST WISDOM BOOKS, 
tanslated and explained by 
Edward Conze (Allen & 
Unwin, 13s 6d). There seems to 
be no end to the books on 
Buddhism. The traditional sym- 
bols of Western religion have 
begun to exhaust their magical 
power and people who still feel 
the need of religion are turning 
to strange gods. They will find 
no ‘gods’ in the type of Buddh- 
im so ably expounded by Mr 
Conze. He provides a transla- 
tion of the Diamond Sutra and 
the Heart Sutra, together with 
an explanation of their meaning 
and the technical terms. He is 
well-qualified for his task and 
succeeds in making a thought 
idiom which is difficult for a 
Westerner to grasp as intelligible 
as it is ever likely to be. Per- 
haps the nearest Western equi- 
valent is some form of absolute 
idealism, although it is mislead- 
ing to think of it in terms of a 
metaphysical system. Indian 
thought is more concerned with 
techniques of gaining mystical 
experience than with theories of 
knowledge. 


THE MUNICH CONSPIRACY, 
by Andrew Rothstein (Law- 
tence & Wishart, 35s). This is 
a well-documented book, written 
from the Communist point of 
view. Its publication has been 
timed to coincide with the twen- 
tieth anniversary (if that is the 
right word) of Munich. Nothing 
that has been published since 
compels Mr Rothstein to modify 
the analysis of the tremendous 
historical events through which 
he lived in the lobbies of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 
The thesis is familiar enough. 





The Western powers are blamed 
for selling out to Hitler because 
of their secret hope that he 
would ultimately attack Russia. 
There can be no doubt that this 
hope was held in highly influ- 
ential quarters. Perhaps in the 
Kremlin also it was hoped that 
Hitler would prefer to attack the 
West—which, in fact, he did. In 
the end he was at war with both 
sides and that made his down- 
fall certain. 

The key question is why the 
pact which Czechoslovakia had 
with Russia and France failed 
to protect her. The evidence 
that neither Britain nor France 
wanted Russia to intervene is 
strong. Benes himself wrote: 
‘Munich, with all its catas- 
trophic European consequences, 
would not have occurred but for 
the hostility of Western Europe 
towards the Soviet Union and 
the differences between them.’ 
But Benes cannot be absolved 
from the responsibility of not 
calling Russia in. Whether 
Russia would have acted over 
and above her Treaty obliga- 
tions is another question. Rus- 
sian military help could not, in 
any case, have been effective 
without going through Poland, 
and the Poles would not permit 
it. It is impossible to forecast 
the pattern of events that would 
have followed if Benes had not 
chosen as he did. Whatever 
opinions may be held of Mr 
Rothstein’s interpretation of the 
catastrophe, his book repays 
careful study. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL- 
ISM and REFLECTIONS ON 
THE SOCIAL SERVICES 
(Socialist Union, 2s 6d and 1s 6d 
respectively). These publications 
represent the collective endeav- 
ours of discussion groups, so 
that they are necessarily undog- 
matic and free from _ political 
platitudes. The humanist will 
nod in acquiescence to much 
that is said in the first pamphlet, 
particularly about. equality of 
opportunity in childhood. The 
whole question is a highly emo- 
tional one, but here will be 
found shrewd thoughts which do 
not neglect the pitfalls and yet 
keep the ideal in all its purity. 


Religious instruction in schools 
is yet another issue painstak- 
ingly dealt with in a spirit of 
candour and common sense. 

The second pamphlet keeps in 
mind constantly the aims of 
social welfare and does not take 
for granted that more of all 
services is the thing to achieve 
irrespective of the basic prin- 
ciples. Where political policy 
emanates is almost as much a 
mystery as the question, ‘Where 
does sovereignty reside?’ It does 
not need a pre-commitment to 
socialism in order to value these 
two studies. There is a good deal 
in them which is of moment to 
the scientific assessment of social 
and political issues. It would be 
well if the same series of groups 
turned to other issues, particu- - 
larly those which political parties 
out of timidity treat as ultra 
vires. 


SECONDARY MODERN 
SCHOOLS, by H. C. Dent 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 15s). 
English education has for years 
been very fortunate in possess- 
ing a publicist so informed, 
enthusiastic, and genuine as 
Professor Dent. 

A Leicester parent of 1956 
supplies an opening quotation: 
‘It is obvious that our child is 
receiving a first-rate education.’ 
This stark absolute of praise 
might shock some of the chronic 
moaners into a new fairness of 
judgment. If they went on to 
read the book, they could feel 
a reasonable confidence that 
over 50 per cent of secondary 
modern schools are doing good 
original work or sound work 
showing touches of originality. 
This estimate is based on two 
searching inquiries made in 
1952 and 1956. But the author 
is no mere statistician. He was 
himself first headmaster in one 
of Leicester’s bold experiments 
of the ’twenties ; ‘he is a connois- 
seur speaking from a rich direct- 
ness of personal experience. 
‘One of the soundest and hap- 
piest I ever saw’, so he refers to 
a little post-Hadow village 
school in the West country. He 
conveys a sense of deep histori- 
cal roots and the gradual trium- 
phing of adolescent need versus 
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a stingy adult ‘Payment by 
Results’. Life in education must 
spell variety, and we are shown 
in three chapters how the sup- 
posedly one Secondary Modern 
School is actually falling into 
three main groups. 

The revolutionary pace of the 
last thirty years is most exciting. 
Part of the excitement may be 
that this scholastic battleground 
symbolizes the whole issue of 
our time between those who 
cling to their chains of routine 
and the others who devotedly 
tend each quivering new shoot 
of growth. 


LIFE OF VIRIAMU JONES 
(1856-1901), by Neville Master- 
man (Christopher Davies, 3s). 
Mr Masterman brings to light 
the career of a remarkable Vic- 
torian physicist who successively, 
as head of Firth’s College (now 
Sheffield University) and Cardiff 
University College, proved that 
the mixture of Welsh peasant 
descent, London University, and 
Jowett’s Oxford resolved itself 
into progressive radicalism. In 
Wales Viriamu Jones had to 
wend a tortuous way amid the 
sectarian interests which domi- 
nated the life of the Principality. 
He was accused of fishing on 
the Sabbath, but seems to have 
won through in his endeavours 
to provide a populous industrial 
area with a centre of higher 
learning able to serve a grow- 
ing professional class and the 
public at large. When an eccle- 
siastic on the governing council 
threatened to resign because one 
of the professors was found to 
be a rationalist, Viriamu Jones 
pleaded the necessity of freedom 
of thought and conscience as a 
sine qua non of an academic 
calling and again won through. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF 
THOMAS WOLFE, edited by 
E. Nowell (Heinemann, 25s). 
Elizabeth Nowell’s introduction 
to the letters gives a sketch of 
Wolfe’s puzzling character. He 
was a man of great size and 
great appetites, and ‘no one was 
ever more alive’. Here his per- 
sonality emerges more clearly 
than in the novels: these letters 
are more simply written, without 
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exaggeration or the desire to 
impress. Many were written 
more for himself than for his 
correspondents, for he had the 
habit all his life of pouring out 
on paper his every thought, 
feeling, and experience. 

Some of the letters deal with 
the personal relationships which 
influenced him so strongly. Be- 
wildered by the very richness 
about him, he seeks advice and 
love from one person after an- 
other. “The deepest search in 
life’, he wrote in The Story of a 
Novel, ‘was man’s search to find 
a father.’ But each time he be- 
comes impatient, and finally re- 
coils because he cannot find the 
‘image of strength and wisdom 
. .. to which the belief and power 
of his own life could be united’. 

His need to grow was cons- 
cious and paramount. ‘My life, 
more than that of anyone I 
know, has taken on the form of 
growth’, and in his letters we 
read his own account of that 
growth, of what he learned from 
life. What he might finally have 
become, had he not died at the 
early age of thirty-seven, is a 
fascinating speculation. 


LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL, 
by Thomas Wolfe (Heinemann, 
21s). Thomas Wolfe’s first novel, 
here reprinted, seems to a mod- 
ern reader a Gothic tale out of 
James Joyce. It is a massive 
family saga of raw, seething 
emotions: the Gants and Pent- 
lands, none of whom ever mas- 
tered the art of living together, 
move larger than life across an 
immense canvas in exaggerated 
detail. Very loosely constructed, 
the events sprawl across page 
after page, yet the book conveys 
an extraordinary impression of 
vital fervour. Eliza Gant, the 
patient and insatiable acquirer 
of property; her erratic hus- 
band, whom she always ad- 
dressed as Mr Gant; Helen, 
with her restless hatred of dull- 
ness and respectability, who was 
yet at heart a severely conven- 
tional person; Eugene, the 
strange almost changeling boy so 
different from his family—partly 
a self-portrait of the author ; the 
ill-fated Ben—they all, except 
perhaps Eliza, are figures of 


melodrama. If only Wolfe had 
had the power of self-criticism! 
But he could not discipline him- 
self, and so in growing too large 
his characters lose their reality 
and dissolve in a mist of over- 
projection. 

“They want love, the earth, a 
home, fixity’, he says, but they 
no more than he. But he pur- 
sued his want in the wrong way, 
Admittedly influenced by Joyce, 
his stream of consciousness 
flowed in so many directions that 
it hardly penetrated anywhere. 


THE LAW VERSUS_ THE 
TRADE UNIONS, by D. N. 
Pritt and Richard Freeman 
(Lawrence & Wishart, 10s 6d). 
The very title sets the aggressive 
key and the whole informed 
polemic is a model of its kind. 
The latest proof is provided of 
how much historical knowledge 
matters. The book is inevitably 
historical and its story (histoire) 
cannot be split anywhere be- 
tween the Combination Laws 
Repeal Act of 1824 and the 
Bonsor Case in our own decade. 
It is a war story—employers 
versus workers, with both sides 
using all available weapons. 
After many ups and downs, 
something big is achieved: the 
unions’ changed status from 
criminal conspiracies to great 
lawful institutions. 

‘Public Policy’, ‘Conspiracy’, 
‘Law of Evidence’—such were 
the magic words with which 
early nineteenth-century judges 
fought for their side. ‘All this 
may seem to the _ non-legal 
reader an array of complicated 
legal nonsense ; but it was effec- 
tive nonsense, backed by judges 
and police and_ sheriffs and 
prisons and __ transportation.’ 
More sophisticated yet somehow 
of a piece appears the way— 
only yesterday—that the right- 
wing Press welcomed the Bonsor 
decision as a blow for freedom. 

To applaud this book is not 
to indulge in the  one-track 
emotional response — ‘Trade 
Unions are always in the right’. 
It is just to be more aware that 
they do possess rights, rights 
which they have fought long and 
hard to win and could still quite 
possibly lose. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








THE APPEAL TO SCIENTISTS 


Sir,—Exactly as you have it, 
Science itself is ethically neutral. 
It is a convenient discipline 
which has the merit that those 
who have accepted it have been 
able to achieve a great deal. But 
the more you examine the dis- 
cipline itself, the more you find 
you can learn from it, in par- 
ticular, humility. It urges the 
careful examination of theoreti- 
cal thinking from as many 
points of view as can be mus- 
tered, and also it insists that all 
the relevant information be con- 
sidered. I am _ surprised that 
your statement ‘that scientists 
are not responsible for the mis- 
use of their discoveries’ was not 
allowed to be developed at the 
same time as its affirmative by 
someone of stature equal to 
Prof Hyman Levy. 

You compare the few scien- 
tists before the War, who were 
free agents, with the many after 
the War, who most emphatically 
are not. Ours is a highly com- 
petitive society which is artful 
in producing in individuals the 
types of skill it needs. 

In so far as we have accepted 
the departmental version of 
‘The King’s Shilling’ and agreed 
to the conditions, we have ac- 
cepted a grave burden of moral 
responsibility: to serve our 
countrymen gathered together in 
the form existing (Crown and 
Constitution) to the best of our 
ability, and in the way pre- 
scribed by the leadership avail- 
able. In suggesting that the indi- 
vidual is in complete charge, the 
sole keeper of his conscience, 
you deny many things. You 
would suggest that some of us 
have the right to put ourselves 
on the dole; to say to society 
‘Thank you for my expensive 
training, but I find I cannot do 
your dirty work. You have 
nothing clean for me to turn my 
hand to, so I must burden you 
as a pauper’. You are also sug- 
gesting that each one of us has 


the right to deny the majority 
its decision. You prefer anarchy 
to constitutional action. 

Human dignity certainly must 
stand, and it often happens that 
the lonely individual is the only 
means of upholding the princi- 
ple. But it must face its real 
enemy, and this in mythological 
language is the demon who for 
so long and in so many ways 
has_ despoiled the Goddess 
Truth. Your comparison be- 
tween doctors and_ technical 
scientists (the real ones rarely 
know where they are going) im- 
plied in using the name Hippo- 
cratic Oath merits examination. 
The doctor individually faces 
daily the individual living 
human in some degree of dis- 
repair, and has immediate power 
involving life and death of 
whole or limb. Decisions have 
to be made urgently, and firmly 
carried out, and I suggest that 
these two aspects of power and 
decision rest in the political 
field in our highly complicated 
team arrangement in the sphere 
of technological development. 
Your analogy is from an indivi- 
dual doctor to a colossal team: 
you are misleading when you 
suggest that the analogy is from 
individual doctor to individual 
scientist. 

Prof Hyman Levy’s analogy 
is possibly more apt than he bar- 
gained for. The fretting engi- 
neer, if he kept calm, would 
realize that his next problem is 
the stupid traffic hold-up, that 
he is too late in coming to grips 
with it, and that he did not 
make a reliable vehicle all in a 
day. If he is prepared to tackle 
this next problem with the same 
confidence shown by the natives 
of Easter Island in re-erecting 
the fallen statue, his puny intel- 
ligence little by little will even- 
tually produce not only the solu- 
tion but also the means to carry 
it out—a troupe of properly 
harnessed politicians. Similarly, 


if we in the West tackle prop- 
erly the problem of double- 
think all the way from the ad- 
vertising superlative, through the 
fallacies of your September 1958 
issue to the enormity of the 
Communist People’s Empire, the 
real menace in the world at this 
time will crumble away. 

The society which is ‘deliber- 
ately . . . creating the means for 
its own total destruction’ is the 
world society as a whole, and its- 
madness lies in its horrible dog- 
matic division. This is ignored 
in Professor Levy’s article, and 
by the appeal. You can only 
appeal in these terms to the 
Western half (which did not 
cause the division). The H-bomb 
is a developed weapon ; nothing 
can alter that accomplishment 
now. You would achieve noth- 
ing even if the whole West 
signed, for the deeper evil, upon 
which your pleas will have no 
effect, lies in the other half. 

If we do lose our nerve the 
kindly, merciful civilization of 
Professor Levy will evaporate 
before a mental onslaught with- 
out a shot being fired—J. D. 
Hitt, Harwell. 

Christianity in West Africa 

Sir,—In reply to Mr Anika’s 
letter (August issue), I must 
admit to having stuck my neck 
out in regard to West African 
conditions, about which I know 
very little. My excuse is that I 
thought that Mr Ezeabasili’s 
article (November 1957) implied 
a general condemnation of 
Christian mission work which I 
thought unjustified and that the 
desire to discredit it sprang from 
nationalism, which I regard as 
the most dangerous and disrup- 
tive force in the world today. I 
may have jumped to conclu- 
sions, but still think that the 
article called for the statement 
of an opposing point of view. 

As for colonialism, I put the 
word in inverted commas be- 
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cause it seemed to me to be one 
of those vague words of general 
disapproval which are all too 
common in political argument. 
Just as the white nationalist in 
South Africa calls any serious 
opposition to his herrenvolk 
ideas ‘communism’, so the non- 
white nationalist everywhere 
calls any opposition to his aspi- 
rations ‘colonialism’, and it was 
to this what might be called tub- 
thumping use of the word that 
I wanted to draw attention. I 
do not deny the existence of 
colonialism, though I regard it 
as simply a variation of nation- 
alism—the undue self-glorifica- 
tion of a racial group. 

Does not Mr Anika in effect 
admit my case when he refers to 
education and politics as the two 
forces striving to eradicate the 
evils of tribalism? Surely this 
education is essentially the leg- 
acy of missionary effort and 
enlightened colonialism—and so, 
I would say, though less directly 
and perhaps less creditably, is 
Western-type politics. Education 
and politics are not in them- 
selves forces: they are rather 
vehicles for the dissemination of 
the ideas which drive them, as 
petrol lorries are powered by the 
spirit which they distribute. 
There are different brands of 
spirit, and my contention is that 
Christian is better than National, 
though it is often mixed with 
inferior brands, as in West 
Africa with tribal and colonial. 

The best brand is, of course, 
Humanist, but that is a some- 
what rare distillation whose 
merits are not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the general public.— 
E. T. GriEvESON, S Rhodesia. 


Sir,—Nationalism cannot be 
an enemy to humanist or ration- 
alist ideals; there is no need for 
it. As far as I know, most lead- 
ing Nationalists in West Africa 
are practising Christians and 
Moslems. Nkrumah described 
himself as a Christian Marxist. 
Those of us who describe our- 
selves as rationalists have at one 
time been Christians or Mos- 
lems. The critique of Islam and 
Christianity has made us look 
for a better way of life. 

I have only recently returned 
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from my native Nigeria, where 
I met professional friends, most 
of them educated in Europe and 
America, who were brought up 
as Christians. Today the major- 
ity don’t believe in anything. 
The few who go to worship go 
for reasons which if stated here 
would amuse your readers. Mr 
Grieveson would describe these 
as pagans but, if Europeans, 
atheists. His paternalistic atti- 
tude is like Schweitzer’s.— 
Davies O. ABIosE, London. 


Modern Monarchy 


Sir,—Your comments regard- 
ing modern monarchy in the 
September Humanist were, I 
feel, most timely and apt. Many 
of us today are sickened by the 
endless and nauseating adulation 
of the Royal Family in the Press 
and the public ‘worship’ which 
ensues. Very ordinary and 
everyday human behaviour of 
this family is hailed by the news- 
papers as something almost 
supernatural and ‘deified’. This 
situation is not only ridiculous, 
it is dangerous ; and as you ob- 
served, ‘the mildest criticism is 
regarded as blasphemy’. Added 
to this, one can become socially 
ostracized and penalized in 
business. This happens daily 
unless one joins the chorus of 
the ‘worshippers’. 

The late Eva Peron is alleged 
to have stated that she built up 
her power by copying the clever 
psychology of the British Royal 
Family. She appeared in all 
picture papers and daily papers, 
captioned as ‘glorious’, ‘beauti- 
ful’, ‘wonderful’, ‘gracious’, and 
to this was added ‘her devoted 
domestic life’. She entirely cap- 
tured the minds of the masses. 

I would like to recall to your 
readers Prof Percy Black’s ex- 
cellent little book The Mystique 
of Modern Monarchy, published 
by Watts in 1953—M. F. 
REDVERS Bate, London. 


Spiritualism 

Sir,—Mr A. Guy, in your 
October issue, has apparently 
missed the point of my letter, 
which was to suggest that 
mediums were often, if not 
always, self-deceived when in 


‘trance’ condition and assuming 


that they were ‘controlled’ by a 
disembodied Spirit. Mr Guy 
says “There are good and bad 
mediums’. Can he mention a 
single one who was not so self. 
deceived and whose testimony 
was verified after a scientific 
investigation, during his ‘over 
forty years’ experience? I gave 
a typical instance of trance— 
medium self-deception. I could 
give many more, in which self- 


hypnosis, auto-suggestion was 
evident, rather than ‘spirit’ 
agency. Until my critic, or 


someone else, can cite an in- 
stance proving otherwise, my 
assumption remains unshaken— 
C. E. RatcLiFFe, Clevedon, 
Somerset. 


Ingersoll Defended 


S1r,—I was very surprised and 
amused to learn from Mr 
George Godwin (October 
Humanist) that Robert Green 
Ingersoll (1) ‘was not a profound 
thinker’ and (2) ‘is a museum 
piece of the nineteenth century’. 

If Ingersoll—author of that 
superb polemic ‘Rome or Rea- 
son?’, not to mention ‘The 
Ghosts’ and ‘Art and Morality’ 
—was not a profound thinker, 
I should be most interested to 
know what Mr Godwin consi- 
ders to be the criteria of pro- 
found thought. 

I agree that Ingersoll does not 
indulge in polysyllabic sophisti- 
cation—a habit which, alas, is 
the chief (indeed, the only) 
characteristic of so many s0- 
called ‘profound thinkers’; but 
since when has the ability to 
achieve intellectual clarity inhi- 
bited profound thought? 

As for the ‘museum piece’ 
business—well, this is rather 
silly, isn’t it? It’s on a par, 
surely, with calling Wagner ‘a 
nineteenth century band-leader’. 

From the viewpoint of ration- 
alism, Ingersoll is very much 
alive in present-day America— 
and rampant Christians, from 
Billy Graham downwards, are 
still busily engaged in ‘refuting’ 
him. I know! I’ve heard ’em 
over the radio! 

But it is from the viewpoint 
of literature that Ingersoll is 
seen to achieve his greatest emi- 
nence, for he was pre-eminently 
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an artist, a supreme master of 
lyric prose. 

‘With Ingersoll, words explode 
and burst into flames. His com- 
positions are not so much essays 
as symphonies ; and the greatest 
of these—‘The Ghosts’, ‘Shakes- 
peare’, “The Truth’, and ‘Pro- 
gress —surge and sweep with 
exultant power from one tour 
de force to another. Agreed, 
there is the occasional ‘off-beat’, 
as in Shakespeare or Beethoven ; 
but, in general, to know Inger- 
soll is to know the true splen- 
dour of our English prose— 
from the deep richness and 
colour of its imagery to the full 
swing and smash of its words. 

Like Shakespeare and Beet- 
hoven, Ingersoll crystallized and 
glorified a period of national ex- 
pansion—a period of new self- 
awareness, of intellectual fer- 
ment and of bounding aggressive 
optimism. 

But Ingersoll is not simply the 
artistic symbol of triumphant 
liberal-capitalism. His deep 
hatred of war, slavery, poverty, 
and intellectual cant, expressed 
in passionate, uncompromising 
prose, reveal him as a true 
people's artist—an artist’ of 
Humanity ; and it is for Human- 
ity that Ingersoll speaks today: 
‘T look again, but towards the 
future now .. . I see a world at 
peace, where labour reaps its 
true reward, a world without 
prisons, without workhouses, 
without asylums for the insane, 
a world on which the gibbet’s 
shadow does not fall ...I see a 
race without disease of flesh or 
brain, shapely and fair, the mar- 
ried harmony of form and use ; 
and as I look, life lengthens, fear 
dies, joy deepens, love intensi- 








fies. The world is free. THIS 
SHALL BE,’ 
Mr Godwin, however, does 


not deem this ‘contribution’ suit- 
able to our time. Who then 
shall be our prophet? George 
Orwell? — Howarp HUNTER, 
Chigwell Row, Essex. 


A New Religion? 


Sir,—Allow me, a young Ger- 
man, to respond to Roland 
Camberton’s article, ‘A New 
Religion?’, published in the 
September Humanist. Before I 


read this issue, my wife had 
written to the New York Herald 
Tribune, Paris, as follows: 


Daily reading in your newspaper 
on world events and problems tells 
people about our time’s confu- 
sions, of ignorance and _intoler- 
ance, of untruths and hypocrisy. 
Isnt it high time for Christians to 
become an example, as Jesus was 
an example for men almost 2,000 
years ago? Let us understand that 
true Christians are men _ and 
women who accept not the theo- 
logical Jesus, but the human Jesus 
as a teacher of a way of life. Let 
us recognize that Jesus proclaimed 
his message in a simple, direct, and 
untheological way, and that the 
mass of theological and magical 
beliefs about Jesus have nothing to 
do with essential Christianity, 


Thus we think we do not need 
a new religion, but we do need 
a return of the Golden Rule, to 
bring it to life, now, starting 
with us at home, at work, and in 
the street, spreading it to our 
neighbours, colleagues, friends, 
initiating a chain reaction. As 
for me, I see in Jesus the man 
who challenged the authorities 
of his time—and our time; 
those priests and scribes; these 
preachers and scholars; those 
Cesars; these Hitlers, with all 
their faith in soldiers and arms 
and money and all devices that 
are used to oppress. The man 
who challenged mankind 
throughout the centuries to 
hunger for goodness, yearn for 
peace and happiness, deny force, 
and thus become victorious 
throughout the earth. 

Throughout centuries so-called 
Christians have hated their very 
brother. Men and whole genera- 
tions of men and whole nations 
and civilizations sought their 
life from wealth and power and 
oppression and injustice. They 
were small, narrow, selfish, res- 
pectable people going the way 
of money-getting and traditional 
righteousness. Great achieve- 
ments and discoveries became 
mere instruments of this selfish- 
ness; hatred and antagonism 
grew. And after 2,000 years of 
the Christian era we _ have 
reached: Jesus re-crucified in 
the lynching of a Negro in the 
South of the United States; 


hypocrites at large; people still 
oppressed ; and the world con- 
ditioned into nuclear suicide. 

We need realization of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood, and to be- 
lieve that there is nothing so 
great as Truth and no substitute 
for reason and justice—FRIED- 
RICH JAEGER, Hagen, W Ger- 
many. 


Sir, — Roland Camberton’s 
approach seems to me totally 
unscientific and ignorant of the 
elements of rationalist criticism. 
I agree that his point of view 
can be termed a religion but not 
that it is scientific humanism. 
For me humanism and religion 
are quite distinct modes of 
thought. 

When he writes ‘Life is an 
express train hurtling towards 
death, however much we have 
to do on board we cannot ignore 
our destinations as individuals’, 
he is penning pretty nothings. 
The word ‘destination’ implies 
aim or purpose. To a humanist, 
purpose is of our own making: 
to assume otherwise is at least 
halfway towards creating a theo- 
logy. The inevitability of death 
is no more a destination than is 
the need to eat or drink. Such 
ideas may or may not have 
poetic appeal, but poetry is not 
truth. This is the big mistake 
religion makes when it regards 
a story such as Genesis as reve- 
lation. 

Roland Camberton makes the 
same sort of mistake when he 
describes beauty as ‘the best 
guide to truth’. Evidently his ap- 
proach is not scientific. If it 
were, he would find little mean- 
ing in such words as ‘mystery’, 
‘mysticism’, etc, or in sanctity of 
life, instead of which he could 
well use the phrase respect for 
life and avoid implying a super- 
natural being to whom life is 
sacred. Furthermore, he would 
come to realize that the pheno- 
mena of life are within the scope 
of scientific explanation, a prin- 
ciple which is at the basis of 
humanist philosophy. Equally 
it is one of the basic principles 
of rationalism that poetic lan- 
guage may be pleasing but ex- 
plains nothing.—E. G. H. 
CroucuH, Wallingford, Berks. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


R CYRUS S. EATON, 
Mex American industrial- 
ist of Pugwash fame, 


invited a number of British 
humanists to meet him at lunch 
while he was in London recently. 
He was quite unperturbed by 
the storm he had aroused in 
official circles as a result of his 
political heresies. He reaffirmed 
his conviction that East and 
West must arrive at a modus 
vivendi and he gave a most 
interesting account of his visit to 
Russia, where he met Kruschev. 
More cannot be said here of a 
speech at a private gathering, 
but it was good to hear the voice 
of liberal America. Certainly no 
better ambassadors for human- 
ism couid be found than Mr 
Eaton and his charming wife. 
Among the thirty guests were 
representatives of the RPA and 
Ethical Union and a number of 
well-known scientists and hum- 
anist writers, including Sir 
Julian and Lady Huxley, Lord 
Chorley, Dr Bronowski, Prof 
Antony Flew, Prof A. J. Ayer, 
H. L. Beales, Donald MacRae, 
Ronald Fletcher, R. Marris, 
Royston Pike, and Cyril Bibby. 


* * * 


Poetry magazines are rare, and 
those with a special appeal to 
humanists rarer still. Congratu- 
lations, therefore, to the spon- 
sors of Anthropos, the new 
American quarterly. The editors 
state that ‘it will be exclusively 
devoted to the ethical-humanist 
tradition’. They are convinced 
of the growing need for a poetry 
that expresses man’s confidence 
in himself and hope that this 
venture will provide a medium 
for both established and un- 
known poets. Payment at pre- 
sent will be confined to contri- 
butor’s copies. MSS. should be 
sent to Anthropos, The Quar- 
terly of Humanist Poetry, Box 
2863, Station B, Toledo 6, Ohio. 


* * * 

A Stuttgart reader who is 
compiling an anthology of 
poems showing an intimate con- 
nection between religion and 
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war would welcome relevant 
information. The titles of books, 
names of authors, edition and 
page number would be required. 
Please address any communica- 
tion to Dr H. Stiefel, Deutscher 
Volksbund fiir Geistesfreiheit 
EV, Heiligenkirchen, bei Det- 
mold, Lippe, West Germany. 


Group Activities 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street. 
Sunday, November 9, 7 pm, Dr 
Lloyd Franklin, ‘The National 
Peace Council’. 

Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 


Wells. Sunday, November 30, 
7.30 pm, Selected readings by 
members. 


Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House,Carshalton Beeches. 
Sunday, November 16, 7.30 pm, 
Brains Trust, Joseph Reeves, 
MP, and other speakers. 

Glasgow Branch, RPA, Cen- 
tral Halls, 25 Bath Street, Glas- 
gow. Sunday, November 16, 3 
pm, Ronald L. Meek, “The Eco- 
nomic Aftermath of Stalin’. 

Brighton and Hove Humanist 
Group, 4 Surrenden Crescent, 
Withdean, Brighton. Sunday, 
November 2, 5.30 pm, Talk by 
Donald Ford. 


Pen Club 


In association with the Ameri- 
can Rationalist, we are publishing 
the names and addresses of mem- 
bers of a Pen Club who would be 
willing to correspond with other 
rationalists : 

P. Ward, 28 Parkfield Crescent, 

North Harrow, Middlesex. 


J. P. Grant, Uplands, Burley, 
Ringwood, Hants. 
Anselm Ezeabasili, Hall IV, Uni- 


versity College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 
Philip Wood, ‘Lindow’, Five Oaks 
Lane, Chigwell Row, Essex. 
J. J. Ravell, 22 Industry Street, 
Belville South, Cape, S Africa. 
P. Jordan, 18 Pembroke Road, 
Southville, Bristol 3. 
John Thomson, Jnr, 13 Fereneze 


Drive, Paisley, Renfrew, Scot- 
land. 
S. W. Brooks, 67 Victoria Road, 


Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 


Davis 
Road, Shepherds Bush, W12, 
F. S. Haughton, 19 Carsluith Ave- 

nue, Blackpool, Lancs, 


Tullman, 29a Dunraven 


A. Alexander, 10 Davies Court, 
Garndiffaith, Mon, S Wales, 
Felix Bourbon, 4128 Pelham Road, 
Dearborn 9, Michigan, USA, 
Mrs E. C. Gilbert, 67 Crow Hill 
South, Alkrington, Middleton, 

Manchester. 

H. A. Rogerson, ‘Severn View’, 
Lloyds Road, off Wesley Road, 
Ironbridge, Salop. 

Eric McKeever, 439 Old Trail, 
Baltimore 12, "Maryland, USA. 
h, £F Cornelisse, Diemerkade 45, 

Diemen, Holland. 

Alistair Mackenzie, 28 Easedale 
Drive, Glasgow, E2. 

Aylmer V. Peries, 31 Coopers 
Hill, Colombo 3, Ceylon. 

Fraulein Hilka Buscher, Rostrup, 
bei Bad Zwischenahn, W Ger- 
many. 

Jan Algra, Dan Stalpertstraat 78I, 
Amsterdam Z, Holland. 

R. J. Westall, P.O. Box 11, 
Kasama, Northern Rhodesia, 
Anne Bartlett, 1008 West Hill 
Street, Champaign, Illinois, USA. 
T. De Winter, Clingendaal 70, 

Rotterdam-Z, Holland. 

Aimee Muspratt, 7 Pembroke 
Road, London, W8. 

James R. Howes, 3 Commercial 
Street, Hyde, Cheshire. 

Miss Doris McConnochie, Brown- 
hills, Dockray, Penrith, Cumber- 
land. 

Miss Stella Stakvel, 222 West 77 
Street, New York 24, NY. 


Additional names received since 
our last issue : 

H. J. Koehorst, Krugerstraat iii, 
Amsterdam (Oost), Holland. 
F. B. Jansen, Overleek 18, Mon- 
nickendam, Holland (Esperanto, 

Dutch). 

Joe Mark, 4924 E Roosevelt St, 
Phoenix, Arizona, USA. 

Robert Hudon, PO Box 722, Val 
D’Or, Quebec Province, Canada. 

Wu Hsueh-Kun, PO Box 19, 
Kaohsiung, Taiwan, China. 

Pai Te-Kun, Pan Chiao Middle 
School, Pan Chiao, Taipei Hsien, 
Taiwan. 

M. C. Pereira, c/o E. John, 
Thompson, White & Co Ltd, 
PO Box 76, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Noel B. Pratt, Aptdo 5, Buenaven- 
tura, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

A. Avinal, PO Box 996, Jerusalem, 
Israel. 

Erminio Canali, Corso A. Saffi, nr 
8 cancello, Genova, Italy. 
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THE BISHOPS AND THE SPUTNIKS 
Prof J. B. S. HALDANE 
THE A.I.D. DEBATE 
RONALD HEPBURN 
SELECTING FACTS AND AVOIDING 
ASSUMPTIONS N. W. PIRIE 
HUME AND “THE RELIGIOUS HYPOTHESIS’ 
Prof ANTONY FLEW 
THE COSMOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 
Prof PAUL EDWARDS 
A CENTURY OF DARWINISM 
Dr W. E. SWINTON 
EVELYN WAUGH AND THE RELIGIOUS NOVEL 
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R. J. MOSTYN 
JOSEPH TURMEL, THE GREAT 
EXCOMMUNICATE 
A. D. HOWELL SMITH 
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Lectures and Essays 
R. G. INGERSOLL 


A selection of Ingersoll’s most virile utter- 
ances on the great questions of religion and 
ethics. Ingersoll vigorously assailed the doc- 
trine of Biblical infallibility and what he 
regarded as the absurdities of popular theo- 
logy, and emphasized the claims of the 
secular lif2, with its basis of certain know- 
ledge. 
Contents: The Truth—The Gods—About 
the Holy Bible—What Must We Do To Be 
Saved?—The Liberty of Man, Woman, and 
Child A Thanksgiving Sermon The 
Ghosts—How to Reform Mankind—Art 
and Morality. Some Mistakes of Moses 
Shakespeare—-Why Am I an Agnostic? 
Orthodoxy—Superstition—Advice to  Par- 
ents—George Jacob Holyoake. Which Way? 
Some Reasons Why—Progress—What is 
Religion? —Myth and Miracle—A Lay Ser- 
mon—The Foundations of Faith—The 
Christian Religion—Voltaire—-Vindication 
of Thomas Paine—Life—If Death Ends All. 


Cloth, 8s 6d net; paper cover, Ss net 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 























Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, “PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious problems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now— absolutely free. 


: FREE! POST COUPON NOW 


CTITTT TET TTT 

To: Planned Families Publications, 

12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 

Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a 

= copy of ‘* Planned Families.”” I am an 
adult. 





ADDRESS 
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